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Editorial. 


'YNICS may sneer, as they do, and declare that the 
social amenities now conspicuous in the relations 
between America and European nations have no 
meaning and will not make peace more certain. 
Prince Henry brings the personal greetings of the 

German emperor, the French embassy expresses the good 
will of France, and King Edward dines with the American 
ambassador and our special envoy sent to the coronation. 
Such things are trifles light as air compared with the 
weightier matters of trade, tariffs, and territorial expansion. 
But, although they are trifles, they show a new spirit and a 
new way of expressing friendship. They make peace seem 
more desirable and war more abhorrent, and show that the 
ideas of conquest so common a hundred years ago are giving 
place to thoughts of advantage to be gained through mutual 
helpfulness. The attitude is a new one, and the spirit 
manifested will grow. Gentlemen who become personal 
friends do not like to fight each other even by proxy. 


as 


THERE are two ways of looking at the mischances of 
human life and the causes of them. We are tempted to rail 
against Providence when we see that mosquitoes carry yel- 
low fever and malaria, that dogs harbor the tapeworm, that 
rats convey the plague, and that flies are the common Car- 
riers of typhoid fever. But the case seems different when 
we regard the process of evolution, and see that man came 
upon the earth as soon as there was a fighting chance for 
him to win a foothold, and get the victory over nature and 
the lower forms of life. Literally, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness have been the prizes for which man has 
contended. The world might perhaps have been made in a 
different way ; but we can imagine an intelligent being who, 
given the choice between a world like ours, with all its pangs 
and penalties, and a paradise of unearned peace, would 
choose the lot that falls to us with its contests and its prizes. 
Probably there are as many kinds of worlds in the universe 
as there are planets fit for the habitation of intelligent be- 
ings. It was the idea of Agassiz that some day the whole 
scheme would be revealed to us, and then the meaning of 
everything would be made plain. 


ae 


THE removal of the theological seminary of Andover, 
Mass,., is still under discussion. There is plenty of money, 
there are professors enough ; but the students are few. The 
question is where to go. Andover Seminary was founded 
to oppose Unitarian teaching at Harvard College. The 
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declaration of faith recently set aside included a denuncia- 
tion of all the forms of heresy which were current in Boston, 
Salem, and along shore in the beginning of the last century. 
Arminianism, Pelagianism, Universalism, Mohammedanism, 
and the rest were in full force either among the ministers 
and merchants, the shipmasters and supercargoes of the sea- 
port towns, or among their correspondents in foreign parts. 
The things denounced by the founders of Andover were 
vigorous forms of belief at that time. Everybody knew then 
what an Arminian was, or a Pelagian; and the seafaring 
men of Salem had made up their minds that Mohammedans, 
Parsees, and Buddhists were not going to everlasting pun- 
ishment on account of their belief. We have changed all 
that now. The ordinary merchant would not know a Pela- 
gian from a pelican, and printers almost invariably spell 
Arminian with an e. Professors now pass back and forth 
between Cambridge and Andover, and in many essentials 
the teaching is the same in both places. How would it do 
to bring the Andover school to Cambridge, let the Cam- 
bridge school revert to the Unitarians with the funds they 
contributed, and then have Episcopalian, Congregationalist, 
and Unitarian schools independent of, but connected with 
the university, giving the other denominations like privileges 
if they choose to bring their students and their funds to 
Cambridge? 
st 


“ REACTIONARY ” isa word with a double-barrelled meaning. 
Reactionaries are of two kinds: those who have undertaken 
enterprises too vast for their power or their courage, who 
have put their hands to the plough and timidly looked back- 
ward, and those who have undertaken with good intentions 
enterprises that the sober second thought has condemned. 
Between the reactionary reformer who falters through timid- 
ity and the one who is brave enough to recognize a blunder 
there is no common ground. Dr. Holmes said, “The sight 
of a thawing conservative was always more pleasant than 
that of a freezing liberal.”” But freezing liberals are not the 
only persons who change their minds. The reformer is ill- 
equipped for his work who will never admit an error, and 
considers stubbornness a sign of virtue. The martyr, seeing 
the woman applying the torch to his funeral pile, cried, 
“Sancta simplicitas.” It might easily happen that the 
woman who applied the torch and the children of the mar- 
tyr might both confess the uselessness of the sacrifice. 
Martyrs have died testifying to errors now rejected, and 
they who made martyrs admit their criminal folly. We 
cannot measure our p.esent duty by the ideas or even by the 
enthusiasms of a former time. 


ed 


Many years ago a union church was built in a retired 
rural district of New England. An agnostic physician who 
lived on the village green was much interested in the enter- 
prise. When the day of dedication came, he was present as 
one of the building committee. There was much rejoicing ; 
and, when the reports were made, one enthusiastic person 
moved that now, having completed their house of worship, 
they should vote to give it to the Lord. Whereupon the phy- 
sician objected, saying that it would be necessary to raise 
money to pay expenses, and that trustees should be ap- 
pointed to look after the property. He did not believe in 
voting the property out of their own hands. The resolution 
was lost because the physician’s objection excited the sus- 
picion that some day the denomination which the mover 
represented might claim the property on the ground that it 
represented the Lord. 
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Ir we take some portion of society that has been care- 
fully selected and highly cultivated, and thoroughly stir it 
into the common mass, the result will be a lowering of the 
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highest standards and a perceptible deterioration of manners 
and morals. But, by virtue of that mysterious power 
through which human nature assimilates that which is best 
in culture and motive, the result of this stirring process 
will be the total improvement of society. In the last 
twenty-five years all the world has been thrown together. 
The result, as Goldwin Smith and others have observed, is 
to be seen in many unpleasant social and political phenom- 
ena. The world is not so bad as it looks. We have un- 
covered and brought to the notice of everybody evil and 
ugly forms of human life which have existed since the mem- 
ory of man. In the mingling of nations many things which 
had been suppressed, but not rooted out, have begun to 
grow again, as if to test the world once more, and to see how 
much evil it would endure. 


The Fullness of Time. 


We talk about crises in history. They occur every day. 
We speak of making history. History is always in the proe- 
ess of making. ‘There are crises which, however, are com- 
monly misunderstood because we think of life in the indi- 
vidual and in society as if it were like the operation of a ma- 
chine. When a crisis occurs in the action of a machine, it 
stops, or is brought to rest in order that repairs may be 
made. Bat life must go on without interruption. Social 
forces work without stopping. History is making while re- 
forms are begun and repairs are going on. 

A reform which is the crisis and culmination of many 
efforts, when ft comes, may be the sign of but a very slight 
change at the moment. Many influences have been working 
to produce the condition when the crisis of reform should 
declare itself. Until the conditions are prepared, until all 
the elements are ready, the most anxious prayer and most 
earnest effort will not hasten the consummation desired. 

A good illustration is found in the way in which worlds 
come to be. When our earth was without form and void, 
its elements dispersed with intense heat, there was no ice, no 
water, ho steam, in the nebulous mass which was to become 
the world. When, in the process of cooling, a certain point 
was reached, say four or five thousand degrees Fahrenheit, 
the superheated vapor of water became steam. When the 
temperature fell to two hundred and thirteen degrees, it was 
still steam. At one degree lower in temperature water sud- 
denly appeared. The change in temperature was slight, but 
the change in form from steam to water was a portentous 
crisis in the history of the world. When water cooled to 
thirty-three degrees, it was still water. At thirty-one degrees 
it was solid ice. Here was another crisis of change caused 
by a slight difference in temperature prepared for by ages of 
change. The history of all the metals in the earth would 
tell the same story. } 

Intelligent work is always directed to the conditions of the 
change we wish to.bring about more than to the change it- 
self. The change may seem sudden and spectacular; but 
the preparation for it must be slow and unremitting, and 
must be directed to conditions rather than to results. The 
wrong handle of every social or religious problem is taken 
when we set up what we call an ideal of action with nobody 
prepared to act in accordance with it. We begin at the 
right end of the task when we create a desire in many to 
bring about that which is desirable. ; 

It is useless to complain of the acts of Congress if society 
does nothing to prepare boys to become high-minded Con- 
gressmen. It is useless to complain of the attitude of our 
government in any particular if that attitude represents the 
mind of the people who created the government and who 
animate it. It is useless to talk about doing justice to the 
Indians, the negroes, Porto Ricans, Cubans, or Filipinos, 
unless a public sentiment is created in favor of giving their 
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full rights to all human beings without regard to their color 
or nationality. We see the folly of living under the shadow of 
Mont Pelée; but we live as carelessly in communities where 
ugly passions and hatred are generated, and then uselessly 
complain when the mob asserts itself or lynch law is de- 
clared. 

There is something almost comical in the dismay of 
churches of various denominations who are startled by an 
exodus of their members who are attracted by the occult 
forms of religion. When churches create the appetite for 
miracles and then take away the Biblical miracles with which 
they have fed the appetite, why need they be astonished if 
wonder-workers lead their members away with the facility of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin? Dr. Dowie has no special power 
or magnetic influence or extraordinary gift of leadership. 
He does not create the state of mind which gives him his 
working advantage. He finds all about him thousands of 
men and women who are sure that there is some way of 
evading the hard laws of nature, who do not wish to obey the 
tules of health or to work for their living. They have learned 
to believe that among all the amazing discoveries of the time 
some one will find the way to pick the lock of nature’s 
treasure-house, and to get control of the secret forces which 
manifest themselves in life and death, health and disease, 
happiness and misery, and all the vicissitudes of our mortal 
For him, Dr. Dowie found the fulness of time in Chi- 
cago. ‘They who are responsible for it are those who have 
so managed the education of the people that prehistoric 
superstition and credulity still survive. 

There are many who dream of a republic, free, strong, 
brave, just, the defender of the weak, the exponent and 
champion of all the rights of man throughout the world. 
But public spirit and character are only private spirit and 
character written large. That which men and women think 
and say, and the influence which they exert upon the boys 
and girls around them, will control the action of communities 
and the policy of nations. The republic will be just so free 
and brave and strong as are the citizens that compose it. 
When they are filled with the spirit of justice and liberty, the 
fulness of time will have come for the republic which repre- 
sents them as they are. 


Creeds and the Creedless. 


Who that has visited venerable and scholastic Oxford has 
not had a vision of martyrs burning in’ an old gray street, with 
sculptured and gabled houses rising on every side, with 
church spires and college walls lifted toward heaven, with 
a crowd of bystanders scoffing or sad around the flaming 
pile of fagots fed by men in dress of strange cut and pat- 
tern, with priests and ecclesiastics looking on, the red flare 
on their faces, and a savage and fanatical joy in their fierce 
eyes, as they beheld the martyrs in the centre of the leap- 
ing, hungry flames, with uplifted hands, praying to God for 
forgiveness of their sins? 

Why did men thus give their lives to the fire? What was 
the meaning of this hideous spectacle? Was it for a mere 
form of words, something affirmed, something denied, some- 
thing into which they threw all the stress and passion 
of the soul? They could not know that the dogmas for 
which they were suffering torture were pure truth, as they 
knew that the sun shone and the wind blew and the rain 
But there was much more at stake with them than 
mere words, however solemn and awful. There were impli- 
cations of self-respect, loyalty, honesty, involved, all that 
makes man a moral and responsible being, all that consti- 
tutes him king and lord over destiny. 

The ashes of the martyrs have grown cold. The meaning 
of the great sacrifice is partially obscured. The earnest- 
ness and temper of those men is a mystery to us. Dis- 
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tinctions and shades of difference have so worn down that 
Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, and Latimer, though they 
gave their lives for principles opposed in seeming, though 
one at root, are alike sacred and beautiful to us. Specula- 
tions and dogmas which could not be verified, mysteries 
meaningless to the common mind, metaphysical statements 
not comprehensible by the highest human intelligence, still 
stood as symbols of conscience, touch-stones of the whole 
measure of manhood and womanhood. 

Some of the creeds for which men once gladly died are 
slowly crumbling under the touch of new knowledge. They 
have been undermined, and now stand poorly propped to 
make a show of continuity betweeh’ the present and the past. 
Such as have quietly become a dead letter are virtually abol- 
ished. Others may linger on as survivals, until their mean- 
ing is forgotten, and the people discover they can love God 
and worship him under the simplest declaration of belief. 
In many cases the creed has already gone out-of the ser- 
mon. It had vanished from the pew at perhaps an earlier 
date. A creed printed in a book and seldom repeated by 
the people, except on the day of joining the church or at 
times of special catechising, is, as it were, laid up in laven- 
der. It becomes a sacred relic, but has no real bearing on 
life and practice. A creed reiterated every Sunday brings a 
greater strain on tender consciences that are not perfectly sure 
of the meaning or the truth of all its phrases. Creed-tink- 
ering is now one of the absorbing occupations of religious 
bodies. The very fact of the necessity of a new adjustment 
of doctrines supposed to be infallible, very truth of very 
truth, is a fatal confession of error in the original statement ; 
and the result can never bring back faith and fervor to re- 
vamped forms of words that have served their day and should 
cease to be. 

When the assault was from the outside, there was hope 
that the walls of the creed Zion might resist successfully all 
attacks. But now the assailants are within the very citadel, 
and expediency and temporizing have come to take the 
place of zeal and conviction. How can portions of the old 
structure be saved with a semblance of consistency is now 
the problem. If you remove one of its main props, like 
original sin or the fall of man, will it not all come tumbling 
down, except, perhaps, a few very simple and plain state- 
ments on which nearly all liberals base their faith, even though 
it stand propped for a while by explanatory foot-notes and 
softened constructions of meaning? 

The new martyrs of a milder type are those who are called 
for truth’s sake to the painful duty of denying much that the 
old martyrs affirmed, even to the shedding of their blood. 
They are pulling down the old house, here a beam and there 
a rafter, on precisely the same grounds for which their prede- 
cessors suffered. - Loyalty, honesty, integrity, self-respect, 
they practically affirm, are more sacred than all the creeds. 
Conviction of truth and adherence to principle are the holy 
of holies; for it is only through these that fresh revelations 
of God are given to the world. The new martyr is not be- 
headed on the block or burned at the stake; but he cannot 
even now assert the whole truth as he sees it without loss and 
suffering more or less intense. The multitudes are far from 
being prepared for creedless living, for simple dependence, 
trust, and loyalty toward the Creator, unfortified by dog- 
matic statement. There is infinite comfort to many minds 
in saying, “I believe.” It seems like a plank of safety be- 
tween the soul and the fathomless abyss. But there is rea- 
son to believe that, as time goes on, statements of faith will 
become more and more simple, and in so much more and 
more inclusive for large numbers of men. 

Now that the infallibility of the sacred book is rudely 
shaken, and some who a generation ago drew all their 
religious support from it are accepting the conclusions of 
scholars, the creed repeated on Sunday becomes a stumbling- 
block and an offence to the secular mind. Words, we may 
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say, are mere breath, insubstantial, inconsequent. But 
words have their roots in heart’s blood. They are entangled 
with conscience, and may stifle it like some poisonous vine 
that chokes a rose-tree. No form of insincerity is harmless, 
even though ordered by one who is worshipped as the vice- 
gerent of God. The institution that needs such aids must 
look to the cracks in its foundations. The church cannot 
afford to be less honest than the ordinary man of affairs. 
It must base itself on respect for known truths, or it will 
wither. All the elaborate structure established on the fall of 
man is certainly doomed ; and, when you remove that corner- 
stone, the doctrine of the atonement and the vicarious sacri- 
fice must go with it. 

But, with the abolition or the change of creeds to make 
them tally with the truths of science or the natural history 
of man, not one iota of true religion will be lost. The time 
is coming, though it is not yet, when a new meaning will be 
placed on the word “‘toleration,”’ when religion will stand re- 
vealed as a private transaction between the soul and God, 
and, whether men repeat creeds or are creedless, the test of 
piety will be the life, the manifestation of the higher nature 
through love, obedience, charity, all that works for righteous- 
ness both inwardly and without. 

Jesus bade us repeat a simple form of prayer to the 
Father, supplicating and grateful. He left no creed to bind 
the soul’s spontaneous impulses. He is the dear master 
and friend, the brother of the race, who, when the strange 
and oppressive doctrines with which his image has been 
overlaid, fall away, will shine upon us with new and tender 
radiance, and will lead us according to the Psalmist’s beau- 
tiful image, as the good shepherd leads his flock to Bi: 
green pastures of peace and the river of life. 


Current Topics. 


PEACE is now an assured fact in South Africa. The dis- 
armament of the Boer forces is being carried on with despatch ; 
and the war-exhausted crown colonies of the Transvaal and 
the Orange River are returning to the pursuits of industry as 
rapidly as Lord Milner, the British high commissioner, is 
able to expedite the process of restoring normal conditions in 
the new possessions of the empire. Gen. DeWet and the 
other leaders of the burghers in the late hostilities are co- 
operating with apparent loyalty in the work of restoration. 
In the recent proclamation to the burghers they advised the 
former opponents of British rule to reconcile themselves to 
existing conditions and to throw themselves heartily into the 
work of restoring prosperity and tranquillity in the territories 
that have been ravaged by the inevitable cruelties of a 
bravely fought war. There is every indication that the ap- 
peal of the leaders will bear fruit in the rebuilding of that 
which has been destroyed in the memorable struggle of the 
past years. 

pd 


In England itself, in spite of the enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions that followed immediately upon the announcement of 
the termination of hostilities, the terms upon which the 
Boers agreed to lay down their arms are regarded with mixed 
feelings. From the comment of the London press it is 
apparent that the English people appreciate the fact that 
England has granted generous concessions to her late foes, 
and that the conditions upon which peace was restored in 
South Africa, are, in fact, a compromise. The hero of the 
day, of course, is Lord Kitchener, the technically victorious 
commander-in-chief, who has been created a viscount by the 
king, and to whom a grant of $250,000 has been given by 
Parliament, after an energetic protest from the Irish mem- 
bers, which resulted in a scene in the House of Commons. 
But, be the opinion on England’s status in South Africa 
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what it may, there is a general and. profound satisfaction in 
England that the war is over. 
Jt 

THE services of the tribunal of arbitration at The Hague 
will be employed by the United States government in an ef- 
fort to reach an agreement with Russia on claims amounting 
to $500,000 which American citizens have brought against 
the Russian empire for the seizure by Russian warships of 
American sailing vessels in waters of disputed jurisdiction. 
The seizures were made seven years ago, and the two points 
at issue between the Russian authorities and those of the 
United States are the matter of jurisdiction and the amount 
of payment that is to be made to the American claimants. 
Mr. H.H. D. Pierce, assistant secretary of the State Depart- 
ment, will be in personal charge of the proceedings before 
the tribunal; and Dr. Asser will act as arbitrator. Mr. Pierce 
will set up aclaim for the compensation of the men who were 
seized on the American vessels, and also for the indignity 
which they suffered by being compelled to work upon the 

warships of another nation. 
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Senor GonzaLo QuesaDA, the newly appointed minister 
of the Cuban republic to Washington, is now on his way to 
the capital, where he will devote his energies immediately to 
an effort to obtain quick action on the vexed question of a 
reduction of the tariff on Cuban products. The government 
of the Cuban republic is more firmly convinced than ever 
before that, if Cuba is to be spared bankruptcy, her indus- 
tries must be fostered by a generous tariff concession on the 
part of the United States. It appears to be conceded now 
that the opposition to the reduction of the existing tariff 
rates for any purpose whatsoever, except the interésts of 
American trade, is so strong that no bill granting such a 
reduction in favor of Cuba can be passed in the present 
Congress. The compromise plan now under consideration 
provides for a rebate to Cuban exporters into the United 
States of a percentage equal in value to the reduction that 
was contemplated in the original bill. 


od 


Ir has been announced officially in London that the suc- 
cessor to the Jate Lord Pauncefote as British ambassador to 
the United States will be the Hon. M. H. Herbert, who 
has been secretary to the British embassy at Paris. The 
news of the appointment was received with profound satis- 
faction in Washington, where Mr. Herbert was chargé 
d’affaires from 1888 until 1889, and secretary to the British 
legation from 1892 to 1893. The newly appointed ambassa- 
dor, although a comparatively young man, has had a wide 
experience in the diplomatic service, and is regarded both in 
Washington and in London as a man exceptionally well, 
adapted to the task of adjusting the pending differences 
between the two governments, and of promoting that close- 
ness of friendly relation to the establishment of which Lord 
Pauncefote devoted the best years of a successful career as 
a diplomat. Mr. Herbert is married to a daughter of Mr. 
R. T. Wilson of New York City, and is closely related by 
marriage to some of the best-known families of the American 
metropolis. 

od 


Rapicat and Radical-Socialist elements are strong in the 
French cabinet which was formed last week by Senator 
Combes, a Progressive Republican who is a former vice- 
president of the Senate. M. Delcassé, minister of foreign 
affairs in the Waldeck-Rousseau cabinet, retains the same 
portfolio in the new ministry. M. Delcassé i is an exception- 
ally strong political personage in France because of his 
brilliant achievements in the foreign relations of the repub- 
lic, among which Frenchmen place the Russo-French alliance 
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in the very highest rank. The change in the personnel of 
the cabinet will not affect the external or internal policy of 
the government of the past three years. M. Combes, the 
new premier, it is predicted, will lay great stress upon the 
application of the law of associations, and has admitted the 
necessity for reform in taxation which is demanded by the 
radical majority in the chamber. 


& 


' Pore LEo XII. has received Gov. Taft of the Philip- 
pines with great cordiality. At the first meeting between 
Judge Taft and Cardinal Rampolla, the papal secre- 
tary of state, the American administrator assured the Vati- 
can that he had no intention to oppose or minimize the 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church in the archipelago. 
He also assured the papal statesman that the measures that 
the United States proposed for the settlement of the vexed 
question of the disposition of the properties of the orders in 
the Philippines would be advantageous to both church and 
people if they were adopted. On Thursday of last week 
Gov. Taft was received in formal audience by the pope. 
While the entire substance of their interview has not been 
made public, enough of it has been published in the news- 
papers to show that Church and State will work in harmony 
for the purpose of meeting the demands of the people of the 


- Philippine Islands. 
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INDICATIONS are not lacking that the cause of human lib- 
erty is not dead even in Turkey, where modern political ten- 
dencies are least understood and most bitterly opposed. 
The recent announcement of the findings of the court mar- 
tial which tried Fuad Pasha, formerly under secretary of the 
interior, on the charge of revolutionary acts, is the latest 
sign of the tardy awakening among Turkish statesmen who 
think. Fuad Pasha was sentenced to imprisonment for life 
in a fortress and to degradation of rank. The accusation 
against the Turkish general was that he had been identified 
with the activities of the Young Turkey party, which is carry- 
ing on a vigorous agitation with a view to bringing about 
constitutional reforms in the empire. Fuad Pasha, it will be 
remembered, was one of the most brilliant Turkish officers 
who took part in the Russo-Turkish war. 


Brevities. 


The title of Dr. Herford’s new book, “ The Small End of 
Great Problems,” has distinctly an American sound. 


Mr. Horder of England was told that Americans were 
hustlers; but he is most impressed with the deliberateness 
of their action, especially in the conduct of worship. 


It is surprising often to see how clearly the concealed 
purpose of a writer or speaker shines through his carefully 
prepared and adroit presentation of something else. 


A Baptist Church in Arkansas has expelled Gov. Davis 
from membership for conduct unbecoming a Christian gen- 
tleman. Why not-send him to Massachusetts for reforma- 
tion? 


Any one who wishes to work for the common good outside 
of his regular daily occupation can probably choose among 
five hundred worthy undertakings for the benefit of the 
public. 


P, T. Barnum was in the habit of saying that people liked 
to be fooled. The statement was true. We all like to be 
fooled by an expert juggler or a voluble showman, and we 
enjoy the process of finding out how he did it. 
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Few of our young readers can even faintly conceive the 
difference between the new time and the old that is shown 
in the appearance of Dr. Buckley, a Methodist, speaking as 
a fraternal delegate at the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
The Methodists departed as widely from Calvinism as did 
the Unitarians in the last century. 


According to the Congregationalist there is a net gain of 
over 10,000 church members in Congregational churches, 
while Sunday-school membership has fallen off nearly 14,000, 
and the Christion Endeavor nearly 12,000, The editor re- 
marks that ‘the statistics, as a whole, do not indicate that 
we have emerged from the period of marking time as a de- 
nomination.” 


Unitarians have clung to Anniversary Week, and have 
been almost alone in so doing. ‘This year the Universalists 
have returned to it, and held two rousing meetings with large 
attendance and great satisfaction. They will repeat the ex- 
periment another year; and it may be that other denomina- 
tions will fall in, and again make Anniversary Week in Boston 
the great ecclesiastical event of the year. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


President Roosevelt’s Answer. 


The following correspondence will be of interest to the 
readers of the Register : — 


Boston, MAss., May 31, 1902. 
PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Washington, D.C.: 


My dear Sir,—TI have the honor to enclose a copy of reso- 
lutions passed at the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, held May twenty-seventh. There was a 
relatively small number of delegates who were opposed to the 
passage of these resolutions, almost entirely on the ground 
that it seemed to them unbecoming to offer advice to an ad- 
ministration which seems to them to be working faithfully 
and efficiently in the handling of a very difficult matter. 
Very many voted for these resolutions with the distinct un- 
derstanding that they thereby added something to the great 
body of public opinion which is in hearty support of the 
purposes and principles which have recently been announced 
by our trusted President. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Cuaries E. St. Joun, 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. 


WHITE HovusE, WASHINGTON, June 6, 1902. 


Rev. CHartes E. St. Joun, Secretary American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass, : 

My dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for your very kind 
letter of the 31st ultimo, enclosing the memorial of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, passed at their annual meeting on 
May 22, 1902. I am happy to be able to say that the bill 
which has just passed the Senate will, if enacted into law, 
enable us to proceed even more rapidly and efficiently than 
hitherto along the lines of securing peace, prosperity, and 
personal liberty to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 
Thére is now almost no “policy of coercion ” in the islands, 
because the insurrection has been so entirely overcome 
that, save in a very few places, peace, and with peace the 
‘policy of conciliation and good will,” obtain throughout the 
Philippines. There has never been any coercion save such 
as was absolutely inevitable in putting a stop to an armed 
attack upon the sovereignty of the United States, which in 
its last phases became mere brigandage. 

With great regard, and assuring you of my hearty sym- 
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pathy with the purpose set forth in your letter and actuating 
the members of the American Unitarian Association as re- 
gards peace and justice in the Philippines, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


An Inference. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Your editorial comment in last week’s Aegister, relative to 
Article V. of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, impressed 
me as being quite pertinent, so far as it went. The objec- 
tions you offered against its acceptance are certainly deserv- 
ing of thoughtful consideration. If what you state be true, 
that no such characters as Adam and Eve ever existed, and 
that Satan is a mere fiction, then the statement of that arti- 
cle regarding the origin of sin and the fall of man is a false- 
hood pure and simple. Starting with your premises, we can 
atrive at no other conclusion. 

But, Mr. Editor, do you think your objection went far 
enough? Why stop just where you did? Starting evidently 
with the belief that the story of the creation and fall of man 
is mythical, or at least allegorical, without hesitancy you 
deny the existence of Adam and Eve and repudiate the 
reality of a personal Satan. ‘To be consistent with yourself, 
why did you not go a step further, and deny also the exist- 
ence of God? He is another personality mentioned by 
name in that same allegory, figuring just as prominently as 
any of them, if not more so. And, if the other characters 
are “ fictions of the ancient imagination,” why is not this one 
the same? Consistency requires us to take this view. If 
the first two or three chapters of Genesis are not real his- 
tory, why give credence to any portion of the story? In our 
way of thinking, no man has a right to deny a part and 
allow the rest to go unchallenged. We must reject the 
whole. And, if Adam and Eve and Satan are mere creations 
of a superstitious past, then God was so,too. To be honest 
and valid, your reasoning has no right to stop short of that 
‘conclusion,— an argument which, if carried to its full length, 
will land us in the awful extreme of stark atheism. 

The same objections precisely may be urged against the 
existence of Deity that you use against the other characters 
mentioned above. Nobody knows whether a word of what 
is affirmed regarding God is true; and, so far as the question 
of his existence falls within the range of modern knowledge, 
it fails to find’ any support. In advancing the theory of 
evolution, recent science practically excludes divine creative 
power from the universe; and thus nature offers no tangible 
proof of a First Cause. The evolution theory knocks the 
teleological argument to smithereens. 

Now, sir, I should like to know how you are going to get 
out of this dilemma? Yourself is to blame for getting there; 
and it belongs to you to extricate yourself, if you can. If 
you condescend to make the attempt, please try to be con- 
sistent throughout. Be honest, and go to the full length of 
your objection, not simply denying some, but att the details 
of the Garden of Eden story. If a portion of this is un- 
worthy of credence, why is not this true also of the rest? 
Why not reject it 27 zofo? Henry H. Parry. 


{Our correspondent goes much outside of the story of the 
‘*Garden of Eden,” and draws inférences from many 
premises which are not included in that story. Accepting 
his challenge, we do not hesitate to say that, in our opinion, 
the part assigned to the Lord God in the narrative is quite 
as fictitious as that assigned to Adam and Eve or to Satan. 
We do not believe in the Lord God because he appears in 
this story, and we do not disbelieve in Satan on account of 
anything which the story contains. Arguing from other 
premises, we find that the existence of God and of Satan 
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is to be affirmed or denied on grounds which our corre- 
spondent does not even touch in his remarks about the 
“Eden” story. His assertion concerning the bearing of 
the doctrine of evolution seems to us to be opposed to 
the whole drift of modern discovery and thought. But we 
print his letter because it illustrates a mode of thinking 
which attracts thousands of people who have been taught to 
believe that we must, in reading the Bible, accept all or 
nothing.— Epiror. ] 


For the Christian Register. 


The Voices of God. 


BY HERBERT H. YEAMES. 


God spoke to me: his voice was in the day 

Dawning and waning in a solemn glory 

That seemed the very brightness of his presence, 

The unfathomable splendor of the night, 

And the strong joyance of the heaving seas, 

In the eternal hills, the fleeting flowers, 

And myriad living things. I felt the law 

Of love and beauty throbbing like a pulse 

Through this warm world,— God’s voice in everything. 


God spoke to me: a still small voice within, * 
Promptings toward higher things, and gleams of light, 
Swift insights, from the very soul of life ; 

Duty and reverence and faith. He spoke 

Through others: love and sympathy and help, 

High thoughts and beautiful in art and song ; 

Those softest, strongest bonds that make men one. 


I heard the voice, and felt that it was God’s ; 

But yet it faintly reached my ears, bedimmed 

By this world’s jarring noises, from so far 

It seemed to speak, at so rare intervals. 

But, when in times of suffering and sorrow 

The noisy world seemed to stand still, I heard 
The voice more clearly, and most clear of all 
When God’s veiled angel, Death, came close to me, 
And touched my aching heart with voiceless grief. 
Oh ! in that solemn silence, face to face, 

God spoke to me: I knew that it was God. 


An Ordination Service in Paris. 


BY REV. WILLIAM H. FISH, JR. 


“JT have the honor to announce that I am to receive the 
laying on of hands on Sunday, May 11, at half-past four 
o’clock, in the church of Passy, 19 Rue Cortalembert. My 
ordination will be by the Synod. The ordaining pastor will 
be M. André Bourrier. I invite you to be’ present at this ser- 
vice, and I ask for your prayers. C. Arnaud.” 

Gladly accepting this invitation, which I received one day 
last week, I presented myself at the appointed time and 
place. The Passy church is one of the two in Paris sup- 
ported by the government in which liberal preachers have a 
right to be heard; and as the candidate for ordination had 
been for ten years a Catholic priest in New Orleans, and, 
after making great sacrifices in obedience to conscience, was 
now about to cast in his lot with the small and brave minor- 
ity who are striving to diffuse in France the light of a larger 
gospel, the service seemed likely to be of special interest. 
Before it began, the pews of the plain but pleasant and at- 
tractive building were filled\by a congregation of several hun- 
dred persons, who stood up when the organ announced the 
entrance of the ministers who were to take part. These 
were eight in number, all wearing Geneva gowns and bands; 
and, after walking in procession up the main aisle, they took 
their places in the chancel, leaving the candidate seated out- 
side, with his back to the people. The service opened witha 
hymn sung to the familiar strains of “ Old Hundred,” after 
which Prof. Bonet-Maury, known to many readers of the 
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Register as one of the most prominent representatives of our 
liberal faith in France, ascended the pulpit stairs and after 
reading appropriate liturgical and Scriptural selections offered 
prayer. 

Then followed the sermon, which was read from manu- 
script, contrary to the customs usually prevailing here. The 
preacher was a young man who had himself passed through 
an experience similar to that of the candidate, having been, 
like him, formerly a Catholic priest. Taking for his text 
the seventh verse of the 124th Psalm, ‘Our soul has 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowler,” he dwelt 
mainly on the joy of deliverance from the bondage of Rome, 
and the importance to the best spiritual development of 
entering into direct relation with the Father and attaining 
the full liberty of the children of God. But, while this was 
the theme of the discourse, there was throughout not the 
slightest manifestation of bitterness toward the members or 
the officials of the Church which the preacher had left. 
Indeed, he spoke in terms of grateful recognition of the 
kindness of his €cclesiastical superiors, and of the sweetness 
of the ties by which he had been bound. Before closing, he 
referred to the sacrifice which his friend had made in leav- 
ing the large and beautiful church which he had built in 
New Orleans, and the crowds of worshippers that filled it, 
in order to take a comparatively obscure place and 
minister to the spiritual needs of a little handful of people. 
The final word of the sermon, which was delivered with 
evident sincerity and heard with close attention, was the 
joyful exclamation, “Le filet est rompu, et nous sommes 
libres.” 

Next came a hymn, and then a series of questions, to 
each of which the candidate gave an affirmative answer, 
accepting in very general terms the recognized standards of 

_the Reformed Church of France, and pledging himself to a 
- faithful performance of the duties which he was about to 
assume, The ordaining prayer which followed was offered 
by one of the older ministers, the others all standing with 
hands extended over the head of the kneeling candidate, 
who rose after it was ended and received from each a kiss 
on each cheek. 

Being now duly ordained, the new minister entered the 
pulpit and gave a short address from the same text on 
which the sermon had been based. In the course of it, 
after referring briefly and in excellent taste to his own 
religious experience, he spoke of the contrast which he had 
found between the Catholic Church in America and that in 
France. In New Orleans, he said, he had occasionally taken 
part in Protestant meetings; but in this country no such 
manifestation of fraternal feeling is permitted. He sought 
a larger liberty for himself, and declared his conviction that 
the only method of regenerating France was to animate its 
people with the principles of the simple Protestant faith. 
Although it did not distinctly appear in any portion of the 
service, it is understood that M. Arnaud’s conception of 
those principles is essentially that of most of the readers of 
the Register, and that in the pastorate to which he has been 
already chosen he will be a representative of the liberal 
section of the Reformed Church of France. 

A congregational hymn and the usual benediction closed 
a service which had- been full of interest from beginning to 
end. 

Before ending this letter, I should like to call the attention 
of American Unitarians who intend visiting Paris to the 
opportunities which they may here find of attending services 
which are conducted in harmony with their convictions. 
One of the three ministers of the principal Protestant 
churches of Paris, the Oratoire, in the Rue St. Honoré, is 
a Unitarian; and, on the Sundays on which he does not 
preach, a service supported by voluntary contributions is 
held in the hall of the Geographical Society, 184 Boulevard 
St. Germain. The minister here is M. Fontanés, who was 
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a delegate to the International Conference in London last 
spring, and whose spirit and expression seem to me strik- 
ingly suggestive of our own venerated and beloved Samuel 
J. May. It would be hard to find anywhere on the continent 
a place in which an American Unitarian may feel more 
entirely at home. 

PARIs. 


London Letter. 


Our May meetings this year and this week have passed 
off in a most healthy and hearty way, So far as my observa- 
tion and experience go, I can say that their size and their 
unity of spirit have been unprecedented. I had almost writ- 
ten un-English. The breakfast at the Holborn Restaurant 
by Lady O’Hagan to all Sunday-school workers was the 
nearest London approach to your Hotel Vendome occasions 
in Boston that I have wittiessed. It was what slang would ~ 
call “‘a record occasion.” Some of the things that were said 
after the breakfast you will see — written large, I hope — in 
our London /uguzrer. The best of them all, and worthy of all 
acceptation, was by a young prophet of the northern hill 
country, on the principles and ideals which should inspire 
and guide those who propose to educate religiously in and 
by means of the Sunday-school. There is a peculiar charm 
about this young prophet that reminds one of a young 
prophet who once taught so charmingly amid the hill coun- 
try of Galilee. He is the third prophet of the name of 
Wicksteed whom I have heard and known here in England. 
His grandfather, Charles Wicksteed, was, when I first came 
to this country, pointing to the indifferent growth of the 
Unitarian churches, and asking ‘‘ What is the matter? ’’— a 
question very pertinent still, His father, Philip H. Wick- 
steed, has made his mark,— and a high and honorable one it 
is — both inside and outside denominational lines. 

So this Joseph H. Wicksteed derives much and well from 
“ the high traditions cf his race.” But his individual reach 
is quite distinct. Very rarely among us has a young man 
been made more beautiful within by keeping close to 
the infinite voice in the soul than he. He knows what it is 
to be true to that voice, true to his own inmost self, and 
speaks simply, clearly, convincingly, so that one capable of 
discerning the Spirit feels that, as the Father giveth him 
utterance, so he speaks. His delineation, out of personal 
experience, of the means by which we may come to know 
the truth and learn how to impart it to others, I hope you 
will reprint in the Regiszer from the Jnuguirer of May 31. 

The sermon of the year was by Rev. Henry Gow of 
Leicester, a preacher who has profited by all that is 
given in the Martineau school of the prophets, and added 
to that wealth and admiration for the breadth and manliness 
of Phillips Brooks, and a year of American observation. A 
sermon by such and ‘so true a man was sure to have the 
right ring. Listen: ‘‘There is no jaunty self-complacency, 
no sense of superiority to others, no selfish ambition, ... in 
the true church.” ‘‘‘ He that seeketh to save his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake and the gos- 
pel shall find it,’ is as absolutely true of churches as it is of 
men.” ‘The church which is egotistical and conceited is a 
church, whether large or small, which can do no great 
spiritual work.” There was one part of his sermon that did 
not commend itself to me so well as the other parts. It 
seemed weaker, poorer, on a somewhat lower level. Singu- 
larly enough, this part of the sermon, as I learned before I 
left the church, was the part that had especially commended 
itself to another. Mr. Gow said that ours “‘is a time pre- 
eminently of agnosticism,” and went on to specify some of 
the different kinds of agnostics. Among ‘these, he who 
feels and knows the power and help of God through Christ 
alone, he is more of an agnostic than the man who finds no 
certain evidence of God anywhere. I had put an interro- 
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gation point after this, and a pretty big one. But it had 
mightily tickled the religious (?) or Christian (?) or conten- 
tious imagination of a friend who said to me as we were 
passing out the church, ‘Well, Gow has bowled A. 
out,” meaning one of our Oxford professors. But the last 
thing the preacher intended to do was to bowl anybody out. 
His whole spirit is too catholic. What kind of effect a word 
produces depends largely upon the kind of mind into which 
it falls. No calling of hard and unpopular names bowls 
anybody out who, through either nature or Christ, or priestly 
touch or the sacraments, knows God and feels his very pres- 
ent help. If we must specify ze agnostic, it is he who talks 
largely about seeing God everywhere and yet really sees him 
nowhere. His vision is very open; but, after a time, it is 
forced upon you that his are the vacant, staring, wide-open 
eyes of the blind. Such an agnostic—and our excellent 
preacher must have met him — must “ admit with shame that 
men often feel the power and’ help of God more truly 
through their sacraments or through their faith in Christ 
than we who believe in open vision.” 

One morning we had an experience meeting; and, on the 
whole, I think it was the most deeply interesting meeting of 
all. Experience meetings are rare among us. Can it be 
that, when a whole denomination of Christians arrive at 
the very summit of all denominational truth, there is no 
experience worth relating? none that would be edifying if 
related? nothing but a dull, monotonous, intellectual af- 
firming of differentiating opinions? Be this as it may,— 
and let us pray that it may not be,—this experience meet- 
ing we had at Essex Hall was deeply interesting and sug- 
gestive. Five men, each of much spiritual earnestness 
and mental strength, had come from the east and the 
west, the north and the south, of the great outlying ortho- 
dox provinces to sit down with us on the holy hill where 
liberty of thought is conceded to all. One had been a 
Churchman, another a Congregationalist, the third a 
Presbyterian of the strictest Scotch type, the fourth a 
Methodist, and the fifth a Romanist. All had made the 
dificult and painful journey from where they were to 
where we are. With a great price they had purchased the 
liberty of Christian freemen. The voice said, ‘“‘Get thee 
out from thy father’s house unto the place that I will show 
thee.”’ They could not disobey. Sadly each bowed his 
head, he thought, “at going out, but entered straight an- 
other glorious chamber of the King, larger than that he 
left, and lovelier.” Each gave us with great simplicity 
a description of the road he had travelled from whence he 
came hither. A remarkable absence of anything like hos- 
tility to the old dogmatic faith, nothing but affection for the 
home of childhood and rearing now abandoned, and grati- 
tude for the shelter and sympathy and place of rest into 
which the Spirit of Truth had guided them. All that they 
said is, I believe, to be published in a volume by the Uni- 
tarian Association here; and a useful one it will be. It will 
show, at least, that, when thought is honest and growing, 
where it is nominated by conscience and the soul’s de- 
mand for wholeness and consistency, the best men in all 
the denominational ends of the earth must advance toward 
the height on which we hoist the flag of an inclusive fellow- 
ship or brotherhood. So far as thought goes,— all that de- 
pends on the higher, or the lower, criticism of old-time 
creed,— we have become the city on a hill whose light can- 
not be hid, The words of Mr. Lummis I venture to com- 
mend for the felicity of their literary expression as well as 
for their spiritual depth and substance. 

We are pleased to have such men come to us. They are 
pleased that God has prepared us to give them so cordial 
a welcome. And yet ‘‘the end is not yet.” Religion does 
consist in honest and fearless following of one’s sincerest 
mental perceptions, but not in that alone. The chief com- 
ponent of religion is not mind, but feeling; and no clearing 
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away of traditional and inherited errors will ever supply 
either an individual’s or a people’s spiritual need. It is not 
the intellect that makes men what they should be. Bound 
or led chiefly by it, they become oftenest what they should 
not be. It was not intellect that made Jesus Jesus, or 
Tolstoi Tolstoi, or the manliest men the manliest. Intellect 
as often — indeed, much oftener—destroys character as 
creates it. We may have freedom, and we may have fellow- 
ship; but until we learn that ‘‘the emotions are the mas- 
ters, the intellect is the servant,” we shall not have what we 


‘long for, we shall not be really human, and the fruits of the © 


liberal Christian fellowship will not “feed my sheep.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has well pointed to this, unconsciously, in 
his last volume, “ Facts and Comments,” when he lays his 
finger on the enormous mistake we make in assuming “ that, 
when men are taught what is right, they will do what is 
right, that a proposition intellectually accepted will be 
morally operative,” and speaks of the refusal, common to 
almost all Christians, “to recognize the futility of mere 
instruction as a means of moralization, and indicates our 
scorning in practice the principles we preach. The liberal 
Christians will really be Christians when their religion has 
the life and power of emotion, of Love, who is our Lord and 
King ; when*the Spirit which guides into all truth leads them 
to “fully understand that the emotions are the masters, and 
the intellect the servant, and that little can be done by 
improving the servant while the masters remain unim- 
proved.” Here lies our “inward, deep disease.’’ 
S. F. 


For the Christian Register. 


Life and Life. 


BY REV. WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


“He lived and died!” Such is the tale 
That makes our hearts within us fail ! 


“ He died and lived!” Such is the thought 
From all of love in beauty brought. 


A Wayside Comforter. 


BY C. E. C. 


It was not long, the walk through which my heart’s love 
led me; and it was beautiful all the way. God’s handiwork 
glorified every step. It led from a home where only ties of 
friendship bound —but these were very strong and very 
true —to a hospital where one dearer than life itself awaited 
my coming; and unto us two Sorrow had said, “In this 
shadow must you go, even unto the end of your earthly 
way.” One in the hospital: one to go to it from the home 
to carry such cheer as a sad heart may. : 

When taking one of these walks recently, the writer was 
reminded by a bunch of pink clover of that dear booklet of 
Marion Shutter’s, called “A Wayside Prophet.” I hope all 
who read this have read that, though mine is not worth com- 
paring to his. In that book the prophet was a brave little 
clover-bloom found by the dusty wayside in summer. My 
comforter was a mocking-bird singing from a dead bough in 
the spring. 

My path, as I have said, was all beautiful, but none of it 
made by the hand of man. Instead, it was Nature adorning 
scars human hands had made. The virgin soil had been 
ploughed away, only the clay subsoil left. Out of this 
barren earth pine-trees came. How they came, who can 
say? 

7 “ How does the sacred pine-tree add 

To its old Jeaves new myriads? ” 


asks Emerson, in the ‘“ Problem”; and is it not equally a 
question, How comes the pine-tree first ? 
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_ After the pines had grown, dropped their needles to 
decay and added a bit of richness to the soil, other brave 
plants followed, until it came to pass the walk was fair with 
the roses climbing into the pines,— those wildwood queens, 
the Cherokee, Microphilla, and the pink brier rose. 

At the time I write of, all of these had grown old and 
sturdy, had flung their festoons into the top boughs of the 
pines; and these were rich with buds and blooms. 

On the ground, peeping up between the brown cones and 
needles, were pretty grasses that bore flowers, one a deep 
blue with gold centre, another white, and both fragrant. 
Besides these there were many buttercups and a delicate 
pink and white flower we call “ spring-beauty.” 

‘Passing this lovely bit of pine wood, a stile was climbed 
into the highway. Here, too, were the roses hanging over 
the red clay banks of the roadside, climbing over the 
fences, reaching, running, stooping, or aspiring,— everywhere 
roses. At the stile stood a straight, symmetrical locust- 
tree, laden with fragrant white clusters of flowers, into 
whose sugary hearts bees crept,— the big noisy bumble-bee, 
the native black honey-bee, and others with the yellow bodies 
and three bands, showing them to be the gentle Italians, 
gathering honey just as busily for us in Mississippi as if on 
Tuscan hillsides, * 

Beyond the locust and the stile the road ran by a deep 
woodland, where no sound was heard, and all seemed peace 
profound, bringing into mind those lines so familiar : — 


« Oh, the Peace at the heart of nature, 
The light that is not of day! 
Why seek it afar forever, 
When it cannot be lifted away ?” 


Silence, all silence, came answer from my heart. So with 
me can there be no sound ; no word can tell, none can be made 
to express : silently, quietly, patiently to bear, that is all; and 
some time, somewhere, sorrow shall cease, and we shall 
know. Thankful for this blessed peace, soothed by the 
silence, walking on, there came out of memory other lines, 
read many years ago in a Christian Register or the Liberal 
Christian, and quoted, I think, as being Joaquin Miller’s, 
memorized then, and perhaps not correctly recalled now. 


“ God’s poet is silence, his words are unspoken ; 
And yet how profound, how full, and how far! 
It thrills you, and fills you with measure unbroken, 
And as soft and as fair and as far as a star. 


** The shallow seas moan, ’t was so from the beginning, 
They have moaned like a child, and have wept at their will; 
But the deep things of God are too deep to be spoken. 
Like the dreadful deep seas, they are loudest when still.” 


Such must it be, said my heart to itself. Life wrapped for 
you in the shadow of a sad mystery means only peace; a 
quiet life, a quiet heart, and wait. Some time, somewhere, 
all will be plain; and, joy and happiness returning, life will 
be life again,— not here but there; and God grant that the 
wandering may soon cease and life begin. A little further 
ran the road, a little longer lasted the silence, then a bridge 
was reached, and there was a murmur of running water, no 
louder than the humming of the bees in the locust. 

The long white wall of the hospital was in sight, the im- 
age to me of nearly.a thousand shut-in souls. Crossing the 
bridge seemed to signify an ending, or, at least, “a parting 
of the ways,” emphasizing the thought, May it soon end! 
but thanks be to the loving Father who gives the peace below 
the pain, enabling to bear in silence its weight, when, lo! 
out of the silence came song, out of the stillness melody that 
‘my heart stood to hear.” ‘Two giant water oaks were grow- 
ing side by side, just beyond the stream: one in the beauty 
and vigor of perfect health, not a decayed bough, not even a 
withered leaf; the other was what an old wood-chopper 
would call “‘ doughty,”— a few green boughs were about the 
trunk, but its crown was gone, and its largest. boughs were 
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dead, stretching bare arms out, but skyward. On the high- 
est of these perched my bird, the opposite of quiet and silence, 
the image of abundant life. No shadow near, all light and 
song. What did it mean? ‘Per pacem ad lucem”?— 
peace transmuted into light? not only the quiet acceptance, 
not alone the patient peace, but a soul taught by sadness to 
sing. The bird did not select the greenest tree: -there, per- 
haps, was the nest, the mate, and the little ones ; but the song 
of triumphant gladness came from a higher point of view, a 
clearer peak of vision, above the cares, the loves even, of the 
nest and nestlings. Yes, my heart stood still to hear; and 
this time the words that came to meet the need were Samuel 
Johnson’s : — 
“ Onward, onward, though the region 
Where thou art be drear and lone. 
God hath set a guardian legion 
Very near thee, press thou on. 
Upward, upward, their hosanna 
Rolleth o’er thee,— God is love. 
All around thy red-cross banner 
Streams this radiance from above. 
By the thorn-road, and no other, 
Is the mount of vision won. 
Tread it without shrinking, brother: 
Jesus trod it, press thou on. 


“ Be the world the wiser, stronger, 

For thy life of pain and peace; 

While it needs thee, oh! no longer 
Pray thou for thy quick release. 

But, unfaltering, pray thou, rather, 
That thou be a faithful son,— 

By the prayer of Jesus, ‘ Father, 
Not my will, but thine, be done.’” 


There was quiet in the grounds as I came out, and started 
homeward. In the glow of the sunset the bird was singing 
more softly, putting his nestlings to sleep. I rested on the 
bridge to listen, and this time out of the tree-tops seemed to 
come those words of Gannett’s he called “ Sun-gleams ” : — 


« As silent as the sun-gleams in the forest, 
As quiet as the shadows on the hill, 
Is the shining of the Spirit through our dimness, 
Is the falling of its calm upon the will, 


“ And subtler than the sunlift in the leaf-bud, 
That thrills through all the forest, marking May, 
And stronger than the strength that plants the mountains, 
Is that shining in the heart-lands, bringing day.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Cheerfulness — enforced at first ——by and by inspires a 
gracious contentment; and self-sacrifice —at first a con- 
scious struggle —loses itself in the self-forgetfulness of 
love. In such ways as these the daily crosses of duty 
change into the many-rayed crown of life-— Brooke Herford. 


J 


Dearer than all things I know 
Is childlike faith to me: 
That makes the darkest way I go 
An open path to thee. 
: — Frederick L. Hosmer. 
& 


I never will despair of the salvation of any soul. It may 
have forgotten God, or fallen in the way, or even have 
wished to write the warrant of its own condemnation ; but, 
God be praised! no soul can be happy in trying to escape 
from him,— De Ravignan. 

& 


The inward influences and illuminations which come to us 
through those who have loved us are deeper than any that 
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we can realize: they penetrate all our life, and assure us that 
there must be a fountain of life and love from which they and 
we are continually receiving strength to bear and to hope.— 


fF. D. Maurice. 
Ri 


Time passes. Sterling said, “We paint our lives in 
fresco: with every stroke which our hand gives, the ductile 
material changes into stone.’’ What have we painted in the 
past week? ‘The pictures stand there in our memories in- 
effaceable. What shall we paint in the galleries next week 
that God now flings open to us ?— W. H. Channing. 


rd 


It is the moral purpose, the fidelity, the sacrifice, which 
makes the small things great. There is no humblest task on 
which a man can put forth the strength there is in him which, 
measured by the moral law, is not more excellent, more won- 
derful, and more inspiring than the most brilliant things that 
an immoral genius can conceive or an immoral giant can 
perform.— ohn White Chadwick. 


Che Anniversaries. 


The Festival. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The Chairman, ex-Governor Lonc.— You know it is our 
custom in these festivals to reach across the water,— by the 
way, it is a very easy thing to reach across the water now,— 
and bring to our board one of our friends from foreign 
shores. It is with great pleasure that I shall present to 
you Prof. Eerdmans of the University of Leyden, Holland. 
He is Professor of Biblical Criticism; but it is not alone 
on that ground that I present him to you, for of course 
you are all thoroughly versed in the matter of Biblical 
Criticism. [Laughter.] It is rather because he comes from 
Holland,— Holland, which has been associated with New 
England ; Holland, where the Pilgrims found a resting-place 
after their sufferings in England,—a resting-place so sweet 
and soft that they felt it their duty to subject themselves to 
greater rigors, and came to our New England shore, but 
came bringing with them much of the influence of their life 
in Holland for twelve or fourteen years, their institutions 
thereafter undoubtedly colored by their experiences in that 
land of practical religious liberty. 

It is also interesting that, while Prof. Eerdmans is of the 
Dutch Reformed Church,— as, by the way, is our President, 
Mr. Roosevelt,— he is of the liberal wing, and fitly sits with 
us, cordially and heartily, at our Unitarian table. [Ap- 
plause. | 


REMARKS OF PROF. B, D. EERDMANS. 


To sit down here with so many men and women who 
think and feel as I do is to me encouraging. I could say 
it edifies me. It is encouraging, for this large assembly 
gives evidence of the importance of liberal religious thought 
on this side of the ocean. 

I should like to make some remarks on the necessity of 
brotherhood among the liberal thinking people of’ different 
lands. It was an excellent idea of the American Unitarian 
Association to organize an International Council in order to 
promote the mutual interchange of liberal ideas among lib- 
eral-thinking people of all lands, in order to strengthen the 
feeling of brotherhood. ; 

The old device of the seven. Dutch provinces was, “ Con- 
cord gives strength.” I hope that one of the results of the 
meetings of free-thinking men and women may be an in- 
creasing of the brotherly sentiments, and, in consequence of 
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this, of the concord. We must grow to a mighty union, not 
for our own sake only, but for the sake of Christianity gen- 
erally; for Christianity needs improvement, and I dare to 
say that it cannot be improved without the influence of our 
ideas.' 

We are sometimes ashamed in seeing the ways of Chris- 
tian nations of our days. We are grieved at the lack of 
humanity and of Christian love in our time. It is pitiful 
to see that nineteen centuries of Christianity has not made 
brethren of the confessors of the same God of love, of the 
believers in the same gospel of love. 

There was a time long, long ago, before the existence of 
nations and large tribes, that the members of a family took 
the members of any other family to be their enemies. As 
the families grew to tribes, it was no longer family against 
family, but tribe against tribe. As the tribes grew to na- 
tions, it became nation against nation. 

That practically is the standpoint of our time. And every- 
body who knows anything about politics is aware of the fact 
that international brotherhood has not yet taken the place of 
international hostility. We Christians, we must demand 
brotherhood in the name of God, whom we call our Father, 
in the name of the Spirit of God that dwelleth in us. 

Should it Be true that the law of evolution compels us to 
move on in the same direction, then some time it will be 
“globe against globe.” Perhaps a certain nation even then 
will try to conquer the moon, but we may expect that it will 
be in vain. 

It is evident that the principal cause of the lack of brother- 
hood is to be found in the lack of faith in the living God. 
It appears to me that the history of religions shows us what 
is the reason of the lack of faith in the souls of men who 
pretend to have faith in God. < 

T see in that history two lines of thought about the relation 
between God and mankind, and those who are in the first of 
these two lines try to oppress those who are in the latter line 
even in our days. 

We see the first line running throughout the Old Testa- 
ment. It is common to the religions of the Semitic race. 
God is conceived as living far above mankind. God exists 
outside of mankind, as a mere supernatural being. ‘There is 
no relationship between God and men, no spiritual life in 
men, Whoever wants to know the will of God must ask 
certain persons that stay a little nearer to him, the priests or 
the prophets. They know the will of God by external reve- 
lation, not by internal meditation. And only they know that 
will. ‘The common believer lives far from God. It wasa 
thing of great importance when God spoke from heaven. 
Some prophets tell us the month and the day it happened. 
And it is a time of great affliction when God does not speak 
as in the days of Eli, as we read in 1 Samuel, *‘ The word of 
the Lord was precious in those days, there was no vision.” , 
For the will of God was to be done. He was ready to pun- 
ish anybody that provoked his wrath. So people were 
anxious to keep in memory those words of God, and they 
wrote them down in Holy Scripture. 

Here God is like a king ruling transmarine colonies. The 
subjects have to obey, to pay tribute; but they never see the 
king. They do not love him, for they do not know him. 
They fear him, for they know the might of his navy and 
army. 

In the second line we see the religions of the ancient 
Indians and Persians, people devoted to contemplation, 
enjoying the abundant gifts of nature. God looked in a 
friendly way upon them, and they looked upon the supreme 
God as a friend. So did the Greeks. So do the writers of 
the New Testament in a goodly number of places. Accord- 
ing to this conception of God, He is the creator and ruler~ 
living outside of men, but at the same time being immanent, 
living inside men. 

Remember Socrates, who spoke about the conscience as 
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about a divine power living in men. Remember the old 
Greek poet Pindarus, who sang, ‘‘Gods and men are of the 
same offspring.’ Remember Paul in Athens as he says 
‘being then the offspring of God.” Remember the word 
( Cor. iii.), “ Know ye not that ye are a temple of God, and 
that the Spirit dwelleth in you?” 

And this is not said to perfect men, but to men full of 
faults and corruptions. Know ye not that ye are a temple 
of God! This has a more intimate meaning, as we might 
suppose. For the temple mentioned here is not a large 
building, holding hundreds and thousands of worshippers. 
It is not a big hall where painted windows, glimmering light, 
and soft music make one feel the presence of the Divine 
Spirit. The temple mentioned here is only a small part of 
It is a shrine, closed at three sides, with open 
f{ront,—a niche containing the image of God. 

The image is the God whose presence is a reality. Like 
as a God dwelleth in this ‘holy shrine, so the spirit of the 
Lord dwelleth in you. He who believes this does not need 
to go to a certain person, saying: “I want to do the will of 
God. Pray tell me, did not God speak to you on a certain 
day, and reveal you his will?” He knows that he is a 
temple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
him, 

O£ the two lines I spoke of, we liberal. thinkers and 
believers choose the last one, the line of the immanent God. 
This faith is our pride and our glory,— for it makes us self- 
thinking, self-feeling men,—or, to use the words of your 
president when addressing the annual meeting of last year, 
“ We confide in that form of faith which sets an individual 
soul face to face with a living God.” 

Now we see from history that the first line is obnoxious to 
the sentiment of brotherhood. This conception of God 
demands subjection to what is taught by authoritative 
living persons, or dead persons, represented by books. 
Anybody who does not subject himself to this authority 
must be taken as one who resists God; and, consequently, 
he can hardly be taken as a friend by the believers in 
God. 

As within the bounds of the Christian religion, the author- 
itative persons differ in their teaching; and even the holy 
books are not always the same, the various churches and 
corporations mistrust each other and live in opposition to 
one another, So the church of Russia fights the Roman 
Catholic Church, and both of them fight the Protestant 
churches. The Protestant churches fight each other and 
the Catholic churches, and so on. All the churches fight 
each other, and the liberals have the pleasure of being the 
common objects of enmity for them all. He who believes 
in the immanent God, the God whose spirit lives in his 
fellow-men, he will respect other men’s convictions, he will 
value them, because he knows it is possible that other men’s 
convictions may be from God. If the religious opinions of 
his fellow-men differ from his own, he will look for the 

spiritual basis of those opinions; and he will feel himself 
able to face the holders of them as friends, for he knows 
that they may be friends, being children of the same 
Father. 

We should come to this conclusion by mere logical argu- 
mentation. But history proves the truth of this conclusion. 
In all lands where religious liberty exists, it is due to the 
influence of liberal thinking men who lived by their own 
independent convictions. 

The belief in the living God, whose spirit dwelleth in us, 
is the basis of brotherhood. The world wants brotherhood, 
so it is our duty to work with all the power we possess in 
favor of the progress of this opinion, We must do all we 
can to reveal to man the great treasure he carries with him. 
There is much work to do, and difficult work it is. Though 
the New Testament teaches the doctrine of the immanent 
God, Christianity does not confess this doctrine in all its 
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depth. On the contrary, Christianity tried to fetter it, to 
take the heart out of it, in order to make it harmless. 

Christianity did so because men shrank from the task and 
the burden imposed upon them by the demand of being 
themselves. Of course, Christianity acknowledges it, for it 
is in the. New Testament; but it builds walls around it. 
Take, for instance, Rome. The spirit of God speaks, but 
only to the clergy ; and since 1870, as the pope was de- 
clared to be infallible, only to the head of the clergy, the 
pope, in order to avoid unwarranted divergences of opinions, 
No human soul in the whole Catholic Church does know the 
living God but the pope. 

Orthodoxy acknowledges the ‘testimony of the Holy 
Ghost; but it holds the view that there is only one thing the 
Holy Spirit tells to men,—that is, the truth of the Holy 
Scripture. And so we are home again: we have not to ask 
our own consciences, but we have to ask old books. 

Christianity could do so because men liked it. It is easier . 
for a man to ask another than to think himself. It saves 
trouble. Did it ever strike you how small a number of 
people possess the courage of thinking, even in common 
things, as, for instance, taste for music and literature? I 
lately attended a concert where compositions of various 
type were performed, some melodious pieces and a great 
symphony in the newer style. During the performance of 
the charming compositions people paid high attention. 
During the performance of the symphony they looked at 
each other’s dresses and robes; and sometimes, when the 
noise of the instruments became alarming, they paid atten- 
tion to the music. Yet the common opinion was that the 
symphony was the feature of the evening, and he who dared 
to say that he preferred the smaller numbers on the pro- 
gramme was generally supposed to have no taste for real 
music. People admire music, poems, pictures, not because 
they know what is to be admired in them, they do not think 
about that, but because it is fashionable. 

Now it is evident that people who do not take the trouble 
of thinking on things which they may hear by their ears and 
see by their eyes will hardly take the trouble of thinking on 
subjects they cannot see and cannot hear. So it is possi- 
ble that the old Latin proverb is still true: ‘“‘ The world 
likes to be deceived, therefore it may be deceived.” It is 
our task to repeat the message of Paul to the Corinthians. 
We must repeat it with great strength to the whole of Chris- 
tianity, that nobody can be a real Christian if he does not 
know that he is a temple of God. Independency is the 
characteristic of real faith. This task is difficult. There- 
fore, it is necessary that the liberal thinking people of all 
lands come into nearer contact with one another. For con- 
cord gives strength, 

The sentiments of brotherhood amongst us are a link in 
the chain of development of religious thought all over the 
world, From our brotherhood must spring the brotherhood 
among all Christians, for our work is inspired by faith in 
the living God. 


Ex-Governor Lonc.— I congratulate the professor upon 
his easy mastery of our language. 

Mr. Savage said to me a little while ago that he had not 
been at one of these festivals for something like five years ; 
but at all times his words have been so familiar and his in- 
fluence so diffused that he is always with us wherever he is, 
wherever we are. I suspect that really his heart and his 
home are all the time in Boston. [Long-continued ap- 
plause, | : 


REMARKS OF REV. MINOT J, SAVAGE, D.D, 
Ex-Governor Long,— for that is the name he prefers, al- 


though he has occupied so many other positions — has told 
me that it is permissible for aman to repeat in Boston some- 


thing that seemed bright in the way of a story which had 
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already been used somewhere else, even though it had got 
into the newspapers. To illustrate my feeling, I said on a 
certain occasion, at the opening of an after-dinner speech, 
that I was reminded of the young woman when some one 
asked her if she ever thought of getting married, and who 
replied: “Think of it? That doesn’t half express it. I 
worry!” [Laughter.] So always, when I have to make an 
after-dinner speech, I worry. I envy those men who love to 
do it: there are some, I know. Dr. Hale, for example, has 
told me that he just likes to make an after-dinner speech, 
and what is not true of a great many other people is that 
we all “just like ” to hear-him. 

I am amazed at the signs of the degeneracy of Boston 
since I left it. When I used to attend the dinners of the 
Commercial Club in the old days at the Parker House, we sat 
down to dinner at three o’clock in the afternoon; and all 
these festivals used to sit down, I think, at half-past four or 
five. Why, you are getting just as bad as New York. You 
used to be getting up to catch a train before this time, those 
of you that live in the suburbs; and I tell you I feel highly 
complimented because so few people have already left the 
hall. [Laughter and applause. | 

Everything is appropriate to be said on an occasion 
like this. We have had the Navy and the Army and 
Cuba and the Philippines and Biblical Criticism. I 
wanted to discuss, since I saw what happened here the 
other day, the Philippine question myself, but there is no 
time at this hour of the night, and so I shall postpone that 
for some more fortunate occasion ; and for what little I have 
to say I shall speak to you just as Unitarians and as a 
Unitarian minister, talking to those who are interested in 
the same things and to which we have consecrated our 
lives. 

A festival is a place for congratulations; and I congratu- 
late you and engage in mutual congratulations on the fact 
that we Unitarians have achieved at last, and almost alone 
among religious bodies, our intellectual freedom,— that we 
dare to be free. And this fact is emphasized when I note 
what our Presbyterian brethren have been going through in 
New York during the last ten days. Think of it, friends, 
what it means: picked representative laymen and ministers 
from all over the United States gathered together in a great 
city and discussing what? Not the bringing in of the 
kingdom of God, not the great problems that confront 
the world to-day, but discussing as to whether they shall 
apply in their creed a little milder epithet to the Pope than the 
Westminster Confession had used, discussing as to whether 
babies who have not been elected before the foundation of 
the world shall be dealt with a little more leniently than the 
Westminster divines deemed fitting. ‘The famous author of 
the great poem which was a classic in the old Puritan days, 
Michael Wiggleworth, you remember, after discussing the 
condition of the little infants brought up before the judg- 
ment-seat, told them that, since they had committed no sins 
on their own account, although they were not elect and 
could not have a place with the justified, there might be 
assigned to them “ the easiest room in hell.” The Presbyte- 
rians at last have decided to “‘elect”’ all the babies. 

Let us be glad that we are free. And let us be glad of 
another thing. I don’t wish to criticise too severely the 
Presbyterians. I rejoice in the step that they have taken, 
although they have stopped in the midst of a fog bank. 
But I rejoice that they have gone as far as they have, 
because every single step that any: religious body in the 
world takes, that is a step in advance, is a step toward us; 
and it cannot be anything else. You will note, for example, 
that, if the minister in any other church is accused of being 
liberal, he is suspected of having secret affinity with Uni- 
tarians, he is charged with preaching Unitarian ideas; and 
it is true. All the men in all the denominations that are 
taking a step ahead are inevitably taking a step toward us, 
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I do not mean to claim the credit of it all: simply we are 
among the fortunate ones who have dared so far to be per- 
fectly free. An Episcopal lady in New York, talking with 
one of my parishioners last winter, said, ‘‘ Why, of course, 
if I allowed myself to think, I should be a Unitarian.” 
[Laughter. ] 

My friend Prof. Eerdmans has said that not a great many 
people think. Chauncey M. Depew said not a great many 
years ago, that there were not more than four hundred people 
in New York who ever did any political thinking. I question 
whether there are a great many men in New York who ever do 
any religious thinking. There are a very few people, I have 
found, as I have gone around the world, who have what they 
are entitled to call convictions. ‘They have notions, whims, ~ 
inherited ideas; but a conviction is something that you have 
become convinced of after thinking about it; and there are 
very few people who are in possession of that kind of 
property. Every step ahead, then, is a step toward us. 

I want to congratulate the Unitarian denomination on 
one other thing; and that is our union. Did you ever stop 
to think that the way to unite people is not to press them 
together from the outside? I dare to say that there is not a 
religious denomination in Christendom that is so completely 
at one, not only in its purposes, but in its intellectual 
beliefs, as are the Unitarians to-day. And yet they tell us 
that we are all at sea. No matter if we are, if we can have 
an old sea-dog like the Governor for pilot. Though they tell 
us we are all at sea, yet, as I said, there is no denomination 
in Christendom that is so completely at one. And why? 
For the same reason that the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science is substantially united. The British 
Association has only one aim, and that is truth; and they are 
perfectly free to seek it, and they naturally gravitate 
toward the truth. We have only one aim, and that is truth; 
and we are not afraid to seek it, and we naturally gravitate 
together toward the attainment of it. 

There is one other point on which I wish to indulge in 
congratulations, and that is what seems to me our splendid 
organization for practical work. I do not wish to cast any 
reflections upon any condition of our denomination in the 
past; but I do wish to say that I believe, for example, that 
our American Unitarian Association was never so splendidly 
organized, never so splendidly equipped for practical work 
as it is to-day. We are ready to accomplish something. 

But now I want to come to a matter of criticism, and all 
that I have said so far is only to lead up to this. It seems 
to me,— and I appeal to you as to whether it is true,— and 
this is going to be my message, that I hope you will remem- 
ber and think of, whether you agree with me or not,— it 
seems to me that the ideal of many a church as to what it 
exists for is entirely inadequate, if not altogether wrong. 
There are Unitarians who think they have outgrown the 
need of churches,— they have outgrown the need of organ- 
izing themselves for grand, aggressive work. When I was 
in Boston, I used to be called on very frequently to attend 
the funerals of people whom I had never heard of before; 
and I found that there were hundreds, probably thousands, 
of what some one has wittily named “fvstmortem Unita- 
rians.” They were Unitarians who never went to church. 
Oh, I used to be told, until I was tired to death of it, that 
somebody who had died had seen in the newspaper some- 
thing that I had said, and so wanted me to attend his 
funeral. And you don’t know how I reciprocated that wish. 
I wanted to attend it, too. [Laughter.] And I wanted to 
attend the funerals of ever so many people that I was not 
asked to attend, and who have not died even yet, because 
it seemed to me that there was no use in their living. They 
were doing nothing for our cause, doing nothing for human- 
ity, doing nothing to lift up the world. I have wondered, 
sometimes, whether they were in the state of mind of the 
little boy whom Mrs. Savage was telling me of the other 
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day. I don’t know where she picked up the story. His 
mother asked him one night, just before bed-time, ‘“‘ Johnny, 
have you said your prayers to-night?” “No, I haven’t, and 
I didn’t say ’em last night, either, and I ain’t a-going to say 
em to-morrow night; and then, if nothin’ don’t catch me, 
I ain’t a-going to say ’em any more at all.” It seems to me 
that these people have a conception of God and destiny and 
the universe that-has made them think that the only thing 
religion has existed for has been to keep them from “ get- 
ting caught”’ by somebody that they didn’t like in this world 
or the next; and, when they got over that fear, they saw no 
further reason for the existence of the church. There are 
thousands of men who are Unitarians as they hold their 
property, if they are Unitarians at all,— Unitarians in their 
wives’ names. 

Now let me come very seriously to putting my finger on 
the point which I wish to leave with you as my special mes- 
Sage to-night. Suppose you do better than some of these 
people that I have been talking about who are only Unita- 
rians when they come to the time of having their funerals. 
Suppose you attend church, suppose you pay your pew rent, 
suppose the church is adequately equipped and comes to the 
end of the year with all of its expenses met,— is that what a 
church is for? Is that all? I believe that this Unitarian 
Church of ours ought to go forward, and show itself the 
religious leader of the intellectual leadership of the world. 
It ought to go forward every year into new territory, con- 
quering new ground, winning men to this higher and nobler 
and more vital conception of the religious life. But it seems 
to me, asI look over the country, that a large number of the 
churches seem to think that, if they meet their expenses, if 
they come to the end of the year with their bills paid, they 
have been a success. My friends, when you have got your 
church building, when you have got a good minister, when 
you are able to pay the minister’s salary and all the running 
expenses of the society, then, instead of having performed 
your religious duty, you are just ready to begin to go to 
work. You have not done anything that a church is for, 
beyond merely looking after its own membership, when you 
have simply done that. 

Take the case of a regiment of soldiers. It builds an 
armory. It furnishes a beautiful uniform and elaborate 
equipments for all its members. It gets together at stated 
intervals and drills, and then occasionally, for the sake of 
showing its accomplishments, goes out on public parade. Is 
that all? Unless there is to be some fighting, then there is 
no need of having the army at all,— no need of the expense 
of putting up your armory and of furnishing the equipments, 
no need of going through the drill. When you have got 
your equipments, your armory, your uniform, and your sol- 
diers have been trained, then you are just ready to begin in- 
stead of having finished your work. And so I believe that our 
churches, all of them, ought to understand this fundamental 
principle. The measure of their success, of their power as 
Unitarian churches, ought to be what they have accomplished 
beyond their own doors. See our American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. I do not care whether it is perfect or not. I never 
have seen anything perfect yet in this world. I have never 
seen any perfect people, and I do not want to. I should be 
very lonesome if I were compelled to keep their company. 
I do not care whether the Association is perfect. It can be 
criticised. I know that, because it is criticised. But we 
have a magnificent organization to carry on our missionary 
work over this country? What do we do with it? It begs 
and begs and begs and pleads and pleads. What for? For 
its own sake? No. It pleads with the churches to do what 
churches are for, to furnish means for the spread of the 
gospel of God’s grace and love. And a great many of the 
churches don’t give it anything. Others give it a few dol- 
lars. None of them, not a church in this country, gives it 
anything like what it ought to give and what it might give. 
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[Applause.] In other words, our churches do not begin to 
appreciate what they exist for. We exist for the sake of 
spreading light and love and hope and cheer that we believe 
in all over the country. That is what we are for,— not to 
go to church if we happen to like the minister, not to go to 
church if it happens to be a pleasant Sunday morning, not 
to go to church if we haven’t got out with some one of the 
singers in the choir. 

Oh, it seems so petty to me, the reasons for which people 
will stay at home from the church or leave the church, I 
know a lady in a church in New York who last winter left 
the whole society because the usher put somebody in her 
pew one Sunday. [Laughter.| Stch consecration, such 
love for truth, as people like that must have! Is this what a 
church is for,— a private lecture association, something that 
you are to devote yourself to in the way of dilettante enjoy- 
ment or recreation if it is agreeable? I will let you into 
another secret. I had a wealthy parishioner leave my . 
church since I have been in New York. And the reason 
she gave —it was a woman — was that I had treated a cer- 
tain subject in a sermon. She said, ‘“‘I don’t know whether 
it is true or not, but it simply is not agreeable to me.” 
[ Laughter. | 

Is that what a church is for? Friends, let us understand 
that we are commissioned, by the very fact that God has 
given us liberty and light and hope and the ability to help 
on the world,— we are commissioned by that very fact to go 
out and preach these glad tidings to every creature; and we 
do not believe it ourselves or we are not worthy of it, if we 
are willing to keep it and be quiet about it, and turn it into a 
private luxury or a means of personal recreation when we 
happen to feel in the mood for it. 

Let us then consecrate ourselves to this high, grand truth 
which it is our privilege to hold. If we love God, if we be- 
lieve in him, let us go out in his name, and be thankful that 
he permits us to co-operate with him in saving and lifting up 
the world. 

Now I am going to close by telling you just another little 
story, which exhibits my present state of mind. I heard 
the other day of a minister who did not feel very well one 
Sunday morning, depressed and out of sorts generally; and 
he made up his mind that it was simply impossible for him 
to preach. He had a favorite colored servant, and he called 
him and said: ‘‘ Now, Jake, you go around to the sexton, Mr. 
Simmons, and tell him to post a notice on the church door 
saying that there won’t be any service this morning. I just 
can’t preach.” Whereupon Jake, evidently familiar with his 
master’s moods, said: “ Now, massa, I wouldn’t do that way. 
You'll be sorry by and by this afternoon, if you don’t 
preach. You'll feel better by and by, and then you'll wish 
you had. I'd go, massa, and go through the service if I was 
in your place.” ‘The minister considered the matter, and 
thought that possibly the advice was worth taking. And so 
he went, and warmed up to it and got along with the service 
very well indeed. And, when he came home, Jake said, 
‘“‘Well, now, massa, ain’t you glad you took my advice?” 
He said: “ Yes, Jake, I am, I am very glad. I got through 
the service very well, indeed; and I am thankful that I 
didn’t back out, and give it up too easily.” And Jake 
said : “ Now, massa, I jes’ knew you’d feel that way. I knew 
you’d feel ever so much better when you got that sermon out 
of your system.” [Laughter.] 

I have gotten my sermon out of my system, and I feela 
great deal better, and I hope you feel the same, [Applause.] 


The Cuatrman.— And he has gotten his sermon into our 
systems, and we feel a great deal better. [Applause.] And 
we will all join in singing the Doxology. 

After the singing of the Doxology, the exercises of the 
evening closed with the benediction, pronounced by Rev. 
Dr, Slicer, 
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Life’s Refusals. 


Perhaps the most mysterious, as certainly the 
most tantalizing, of life’s aspects is its element 
of refusal. The world dangles before our de- 
sire a million things, which it takes care at the 
same time to keep well out of our reach. Our 
vision is our torment. It mocks us with the un- 
attainable. In the mountain country it catches 
at a glance a score of peaks, each one of which 
we yearn to climb and cannot. Our discontent 
on the mountain is exaggerated on the plain. 
Social arrangements seem constructed expressly 
for the irritation and baffling of desire. The 
irony for the hovel-dweller is in his being able 
to see the palace on the farther side of the road. 
The jest becomes too much for humanity at 
times, and then there are émeutes and revolu- 
tions. When the fighting is over, the people 
discover that the world is just as full as before 
of things they wish for and cannot have. And 
it would have been so, had each one captured a 
bank and kept its contents. For no social or 
political rearrangements can stop for a mo- 
ment the working of this system of refusal. 
And for a good reason. It is innate in the 
nature of things. 

The world is sometimes divided into the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” But that really is 
only a surface division. We are all fundament- 
ally “have-nots,” and were intended to be. It is 
not enough, in discussing such a theme, to 
dwell on the special cases. One thinks, indeed, 
with tender sympathy of those on whom life 
seems here to bear most hardly: of the poverty- 
stricken; of lonely women to whom love and 
children have been denied; of the maimed, the 
disfavored, the invalided, who cry unavailingly 
for the strength and beauty they see around 
them; of men who have been within an inch of 
fame and prosperity, and seen at the critical 
point the cup dashed from their lips. Pitiful, 
truly. But that is only half the story. The 
other half is the history of our so-called satis- 
factions. For it is at the moment of “having” 
that man is most acutely sensible of “not having.” 
The soul is never further from its inmost of 
aspiration than when it has secured what it 
seemed to be seeking for. The moment of 
fruition is the moment of disillusion. We lift 
the veil, and discover there is nothing behind. 
Have we quenched our desire in its so-called 
fulfilment? We have multiplied it, and added 
to its range. We climbed our peak; and, in- 
stead of that being the end, it opened up simply 
a vast perspective of realms beyond our scope. 

This sense of life as a calculated refusal grows 
upon us with the years. It is too evidently pre- 
meditated. The animals have no sense of what 
man here experiences. It is his peculium 
to have a faculty of vision and of consequent 
yearning which, on every side of his life, tran- 
scends a thousand-fold what it is possible for him 
to obtain. And each stage of his career rubs 
this fact deeper into him. For with his ardor, 
his thirst for realization all undiminished, he 
finds in his later periods doors which before 
had been wide open shut, one after another, in 
his face. Passing strange, is it not, that means 
of enjoyment which in youth were in fullest 
activity should now, when the soul’s aspirations 
have reached their greatest urgency, be wither- 
ing and closing up? 

The problem here has pressed on the world 
through all the ages, and many are the proffered 
solutions. The explanation of some is that 
there is no explanation. The early world writer 
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who declared that man is the plaything of the 
gods is answered in our generation by a Nietz- 
sche who thinks our planeta ridiculous side-show 
in the stellar system, and by a Huxley who 
argues that moral sentiment is not discernible in 
the universe, but is a home product for which 
our race may take considerable credit to itself. 
A Maeterlinck indorses this verdict with his 
statement that justice does not exist in the outer 
cosmos, but dwells alone in the soul. But 
answers of this kind do not, happily, find any 
permanent acceptance, If they did, they would 
speedily work moral disaster. Man cannot keep 
the upward way apart from the conviction that 
he is being re-enforced from outside. If the 
invisible powers are indifferent, the world in its 
despair will take the counsel of Propertius: 
“While the fates permit, let us satiate our eyes 
with lust; for the long night is coming, to 
which there shall be no dawn.” 

Infinitely pathetic is it, indeed, to watch man 
as, age after age, he has faced the Sphinx and 
brought his answers. The Stoic reply was not 
unworthy. The situation, if it offered no ground 
for hope, should at least be met with fortitude. 
We must meet life’s refusal with our own 
refusal. “It is easier,” says Seneca, “and more 
tolerable not to acquire than to lose.” ‘“Diog- 
enes,” he continues, “so acted that nothing 
could be taken from him. He kept himself out- 
side the fortuitous. It is as if he had said: 
‘Go your way, Fortune. You have nothing to 
do with Diogenes!’” From the East, from 
Buddhism, came an even more uncompromising 
answer. Desire itself is the root-evil of hu- 
manity. The only real deliverance from the 
burden of life lies in the extinction of it, of the 
whole “will to live.” 

Such an outlook as this is, to say the least of 
it, not exhilarating. And the invincible opti- 
mism that lies at the root of healthy natures tells 
us that it is not true. All the theories we have 
been discussing break down at one vital point. 
They fail to discern the real nature at once of 
life’s refusals and of its fulfilments. A deeper 
view discerns here what can only be expressed 
in paradox. It discerns that fulfilments are of 
fulfilments, and that refusals are of refusals. 
And this because there is no finality in either. 
What we call a refusal has always something 
behind it. We discover by and by that it isa 
gift. Do we imagine that,when Nature takes 
from us, she leaves only a blank? On the con- 
trary, precisely as the so-called satisfactions are 
recognized by the soul as not ultimates, so with 
equal clearness does it affirm that the disap- 
pointments are not ultimates, either. The dis- 
satisfaction after a world-fruition and the ache 
after a world-denial are practically the same 
thing. They are agents toward a farther end. 
Their message to him who will hear is that 
desire, so far from being a mockery, so far from 
being an evil, is of all human prophecies the 
greatest, That man cannot get his desires 
fulfilled, that what he has named fulfilments are 
denied by the deepest in him, is Nature’s way 
of saying that he is launched upon an infinite 
career. What he cannot find is precisely the 
thing he is predestined to find. That he drinks 
of every stream and thirsts again is the surest 
mark of the eternal that is in him. 

Nothing in the history of humanity has been 
more marvellous than the answer which Chris- 
tian souls, age after age, have made to life’s 
refusals. They have caught their meaning, and 
with inner exultancy have applied their lesson. 
These adepts have become world conquerors. 


a striking passage, speaks of Hildebrand “as 
knowing well that only that monk will help to 
subjugate the world who shuns it. ... Renun- 
ciation of the world in the service of a world- 
ruling Church,—such is the amazing problem 
that Gregory VII. solved for the next century 
and a half.’ These men had taken and used 
the priceless gift which lay in the hand of 
refusal. 

The topic is for ourselves as the “have-nots.” 
We are all in that category. We are maimed 
somewhere. The door has been shut against 
us on one side or another. Tosome the “No” 
seems to have been so much more emphatic 
than to others, and they complain at the harsh- 
ness with which it has been dashed in their 
teeth. Every day we hear the cry of the smit- 
ten. The maimed, the aged, the bereaved, the 
desolate, ask for comfort which we long to give. 
What comfort is there? So far as we know, 
there is none greater than that derived from 
a steady gaze into the true inwardness of what 
has happened. For the refusals are God’s prom- 
ises, and of a special kind. The words in 
prophet or gospel are everybody’s, and mine 
only in common with the rest. But my sorrows, 
my weakness, my losses, these are the promises 
which belong not to another, but to me. Every 
one of them is a prophecy, every one a force. 
They can no more retain permanently their 
present shape than can the fuel in the fire. 
They are evolving, and on the line of an infinite 
progression which carries me with it. If we 
bring to them faith, even as of a grain ‘of mus- 
tard-seed, we shall assuredly see in them all, 
as Stevenson puts it, “the kindness of the 
scheme of things, and the goodness of our 
veiled God.”—Christian World. 


The General Education Board. 


The theories of the General Education Board 
are now rapidly being put into practice. Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller has contributed $1,000,000 
to the cause. Mr. Robert C. Ogden has con- 
ducted a party of Northern men, philanthropists 
and educators, through Southern communities to 
enable them to see the conditions with their own 
eyes. At the recent meeting of the Southern 
Educational Conference, held at Athens, Ga., 
the gifts of the board to the cause of 
Southern education were announced. The cor- 
respondent of the New York /Vaéon says that, 


the women of Georgia having raised_fifty schol- | 


arships of $50 each for the State Normal School 
of Athens, the board announced that it would 
duplicate those for three years. Furthermore, 
it pledged itself to give a similar three-year 
scholarship for every one raised by the women 
of Georgia up to the number of fifty. Finally, it 
subscribed $4,500 to the Winnie Davis Hall, for 
which $6,000 has already been raised by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, provided that 
the $4,500 additional needed to build this dormi- 
tory is forthcoming. These gifts, which will 
call for a total expenditure of $19,500, were 
extremely significant of the way in which this 
new board will proceed to make itself felt in the 
Southern educational field. The first principle 
behind its giving is that every dollar shall bring 
in at least another dollar from some other 
source, and the second is that the whole matter 
of giving is to be decided strictly upon business 
lines. Thus its first gift was one of $4,000 to 
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A Bernard who gives up a court for a cell rules 
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the public schools in Guilford County, near 
Greensboro, N.C., contingent upon the rais- 
ing of a similar sum by the citizens of 
the vicinity. Not only was this done at a single 
meeting; but, as a result of the enthusiasm thus 
aroused, a neighboring community, composed of 
only forty tax-payers, has raised the sum of 


~ $1,200, and will soon increase this to $2,000. 


The school which the general board selected 
as the recipient of its second benefaction is a 
State institution, a part of the University of 
Georgia. The ation correspondent thus de- 
scribes it: “Tuition is free, and is open to 
men and women who have teachers’ certificates 
or are seventeen years of age, with common- 
school training, and who have at least $20 with 
which to begin the work at the institute. The 
Northern reader, unfamiliar with Southern condi- 
tions, will doubtless take it that this $20 is for 
purposes of matriculation or for equipment 
requisites. It is for neither, but is full and 
absolute payment for ten weeks’ board and lodg- 
ing in the school dormitories. When Chancel- 
lor Hill of the University of Georgia an- 
nounced that students were boarded in the 
college commons for $8 a month, the Northern 
part of his audience gasped in amazement. But 


_ here in the normal school the same sum includes 


dormitory charges as well. And the looks of 
the students testify that this plain living and 
high thinking are neither too plain nor too high 
to impair the physique. Last year the doctors 
of. Athens received but $25 in fees from the 
entire student body of three hundred and five 
scholars. It is a teachers’ school, or more truly 
a fitting-place for home missionaries; for such 
must be the instructors who go forth to the 
rural districts of the South, carrying the banner 
of light and learning into outlying corners, 
where prevails the darkness of prejudice and 
ignorance as of past ages. If there are no 
entrance examinations, a high standard of work 
is insisted upon; and, if a student shows a lack 
of capacity, he or she must withdraw. But there 
are not many cases of this kind, and there is no 
necessity for the enforcement of discipline. 
Here coeducation is a success, for men and 
women starve and slave and toil without end to 
gather together the wherewithal with which to 
enter the doors of the school; and, once ad- 
mitted, they are afire and aflame with eagerness 


‘for knowledge, for the power to go forth 


equipped to teach and to be the leaders of their 
people.”—Public Opinion. 


A Petition. 


The undersigned Unitarian ministers of the 
West would respectfully call upon the President 
and the Congress of the United States, the 
churches, our fellow-ministers, and all citizens 
promptly and emphatically to condemn the re- 
cent cruelties reported to have been committed 
by certain soldiers and officers of the army in 
the Philippines, such as the “water-cure, “rope- 
cure,” and other tortures, and the admitted “kill- 
all-over-ten-years-of-age” order. These barbar- 
ities are uncalled for by modern warfare, un- 
sanctioned by the laws and precedents of the 
United States government, unworthy of our 
traditions, and in flagrant contradiction of our 
avowed purposes. We deplore and condemn all 
attempts to palliate or excuse these cruelties on 
the ground of special provocation or military 
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cause of humanity may be vindicated, we ask for | Here is another: “It [Christian Science] is one 


athorough investigation of these charges, and a 
prompt punishment of any person responsible 
for such outrages as may be proved. And we 
welcome gratefully the decided action which the 
President already has taken, 


E. M. Abbott, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Seward Baker, Sheffield, Ill. 

Ed. H. Barrett, Brooklyn, Mich, 

J. Vila Blake, Evanston, Ill. 
Florence Buck, Kenosha, Wis. 

T. P. Byrnes, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

E. E. Carr, Danville, Ill. 

E. A. Coil, Marietta, Ohio. 

J. H. Crooker, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
August Dellgren, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Robert C. Douthit, Shelbyville, Ill. 
Jasper L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Ill. 
C. S. S. Dutton, Salem, Ohio. 
William Forkell, Jackson, Mich. 
George R. Gebauer, Alton, Ill. 
Elinor E. Gordon, Fargo, No. Dak. 
Clarence Greeley, Manistee, Mich. 
Emeline Harrington, Adrian, Minn. 
E. S. Hodgin, Humboldt, Ta. 

J. C. Hodgins, Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. H. Jones, St. Cloud, Minn. 

D. M. Kirkpatrick, Streator, Ill. 

J. L. Marsh, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. H. Mueller, Bloomington, Ill. 
Marion Murdock, Kenosha, Wis. 
A. E. Norman, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Margaret T. Olmstead, Cherokee, Ia. 
Hans Peterson, Underwood, Minn. 
J. D..O. Powers, Sioux City, Ia. 

W. H. Ramsay, Kansas City, Mo. 
G. H. Rice, Pueblo, Col. 

A. M. Rihbany, Mt. Pleasant, Mich, 
Adolph Rossbach, Keokuk, Ia. 

A. R. Scott, Colorado Springs, Col. 
H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
M. O. Simons, Cleveland, Ohio. 

E. C. Smith, Hinsdale, Ill. 

F. C. Southworth, Chicago, Ill. 

E. G. Spencer, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. H. Stoughton, Fort Collins, Col. 
George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W.S. Vail, Wichita, Kan. ~ 

Fred J. Van Hoesen, Geneseo, Ill. 
Duren J. H. Ward, lowa City, Ia. 
Harry White, Duluth, Minn. 

A. J. Williams, Rock Rapids, Ia. 
Abram Wyman, Topeka, Kan. 


Literature. 


Tue CuuRCH OF SAINT Bunco. By Gordon 
Clark. New York: The Abbey Press, publish- 
ers.—This book undertakes to expose the fal- 
lacies of Christian Science. The writer has an 
acute mind, and his reading is considerable. 
He brings to view many things not currently 
known, and his criticisms are often searching. 
In natural aptitude and in intellectual equip- 
ment he seems qualified for the task here 
undertaken, and the results of his labors should 
have put Christian Science sharply on the de- 
fensive. His temper, however, is bad; and by 
giving rein to this he has hopelessly spoiled what 
might have been a profitable book. Christian 
Scientists will be outraged by his vituperation 
rather than persuaded by his arguments ; and all 
others, in proportion to their candor, will be 
offended as they read. Notice, for instance, the 
title of the volume, “The Church of Saint Bunco.” 
To think of applying that insulting designation 
to a body of men and women who indeed are 
not all philosophers, but who in intelligence and 
character rank surely with the average of their 
kind! Here is a choice morsel: “Her follow- 
ers [Mrs. Eddy’s] can doubtless read, or they 


exigencies; and in order that the good name of| would not be available as purchasers of her 
our army, the standing of our country among the | Science and Health ; but, if they could shiné, 
nations of the world, and, above all, that the | they never would have read the book through.” 


of the most shallow humbugs that ever tricked 
an epoch in the cloak of religion.” Here is 
another: “They [Christian Scientists] are fanati- 
cally honest; and, as a whole, they have just that 
‘little knowledge’ which long has been proverbial 
as a dangerous thing.” “They are quite incap- 
able of looking through the veil worn by their 
beatific ‘Mother’.” These are not exceptional 
passages: their like or worse may be found on 
every page. We are not in the rank of Chris- 
tian Scientists, nor are we at all concerned for 
its fortunes. That Christian Science has grave 
elements of weakness we have no doubt, and 
through the searching and candid exposure of 
these good service might be done; but attacks 
such as this can serve no useful ends, 


How AnD Wuy. By W. F. Skerrye. Saco: 
W. L. Streeter.— This book is a compound of 
theology and autobiography. In it the author, a 
clergyman, recounts his transition from the 
Calvinistic type of doctrine, in which he was 
reared, to the more rational views of Unita- 
rianism. The theology is not especially new‘ 
the autobiography, in its essential features, is 
that of thousands. It lacks even the dramatic 
element which so often attends conversions of 
this nature, and which give such zest to the 
narrative of them. Yet the book is an interest- 
ing one, and for a very considerable class of 
readers — those who are doubtfully feeling their 
way from old dogma to new faith —a very use- 
ful one. The style of the volume is clear and 
noble, the temper the very best. The author 
makes sharp contrasts, as is likely to be the way 
of one whose mind is clear and whose purpose 
is earnest ; yet the old dogmatic spirit has no 
place in him. He indulges in no railing at the 
faith he has abandoned; he is not extravagant in 
his pzean over the faith he has found. His 
mind is evidently one of calmness and reason- 
ableness. He believes vigorously, but with 
charity and humility. The successive chapters 
were evidently Sunday evening lectures to his 
people, and could have been only profitable to 
their intellects and their hearts. The volume is 
for sale at 25 Beacon Street. 


Harpwicke. By Henry Edward Rood. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— This 
is the story of a young clergyman, Rev. 
Mr. Robertson, who settles for a year in a 
small town in Central New York, where the 
Westminster Catechism is still the supreme 
authority. The minister is not dependent on 
his salary, is a young man of high culture 
recently returned from Europe, who takes the 
Higher Criticism for granted, and wishes to take 
a year of comparative leisure to adjust his rela- 
tions to the Presbyterian Church. The scene 
seems to be laid not far from the native place 
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of David Harum, and Mr. Robertson’s parish- 
ioners in many ways resemble the neighbors 
of that jolly horse-trader. It is needless to 
say that before Mr. Robertson has even thought 
of discussing the creed his parishioners have, 
by infallible instinct, discovered that he is not 
the kind of man who could agree with them in 
regard to matters which they consider essen- 
tial. In the story of what followed there is 
very little exaggeration and many lifelike 
touches, setting off the character and conduct 
of these people in a way that is both realistic 
and entertaining. . The inevitable love-story 
adds interest to the narrative. 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT AND PALESTINE. By 
Maltbie Davenport Babcock. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons.—It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. Babcock was the much beloved 
pastor of the Presbyterian Brick Church of 
New York City. He died suddenly about a 
year ago, just as he seemed about to recover 
from a fever contracted during a trip to the 
Holy Land. The letters which have been put 
together in this volume were written to the 
Men’s Association of his church, and give prac- 
tically a record of the entire journey up to the 
time when he was taken ill. They show the 
delight of the nature-lover, the scholar, and 
the Christian, in the beautiful and suggestive 
scenes through which he passed, and have the 
charm that comes from the immediate transfer- 
ence of impressions from mind to paper. The 
book is illustrated by sixteen pictures from 
photographs, all but three of which were taken 
by Mr. Babcock himself. 


WALES. By Owen M. Edwards. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.—The latest issue in the “Story of 
the Nations” series by a Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, is one of the best in the now 
large library under this name, It is the first 
attempt, he tells us, at writing a continuous pop- 
ular history of the country ; and he does well to 
remind the reader in the preface of the very 
simple and definite development underlying 
the mass of details necessary to relate. The 
rise and fall of a princely caste, and the rise of 
a self-educated, self-governing peasantry, are 
the subjects of the two parts into which the 
history falls. One can hardly avoid remember- 
ing Milton’s characterization of the wars of 
the Heptarchy—“battles of crows and kites”— 
in reading these annals of the mountain chieftains 
of Wales; but the latter story is of more in- 
terest. A few words of explanation of Welsh 
pronunciation would have been a boon. 


MARGARET VINCENT. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Mrs. Clifford’s new book is free from the 
painful intensity which made J/rs. Keith's Crime 
notable, and it is.consequently much more agree- 
able reading. She has been fortunate in her 
drawing of Mrs. Vincent, Margaret’s mother, 
whose natural dignity and simplicity are admi- 
rably illustrated in action. 
women of the book haye hardly a redeeming 
trait; and the writer is entirely successful in 
making us dislike them as much as she does 
herself, regardless of the fact that Mrs. Lake- 
man, for instance, to be really consistent, ought 
to have had more policy, if not more principle. 
Her plotting is manifest and bungling. It seems 
as if most English writers of fiction are growing 
weary of story-telling and hasten to an end, 
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keeping the proper number of chapters well in 
mind from the beginning. 


AMONG THE NIGHT PEOPLE. By Clara D. 
Pierson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $t. 


It may be that the adventures of the night 


people are more varied and interesting than 
those of the meadow and pond people, or it 
may be that Mrs. Pierson really writes with more 
vivacity and humor than when she began her 
work in this line; but in any case her latest book 
is the best one yet, and we have read all these 
tales with genuine interest. Such subjects as 
the timidity of the little ground hog, the disci- 
plinary training of the young raccoons, or the 
lesson given to the conceited fireflies, may be- 
long properly to an earlier stage in the evolution 
of the nature story for children; but Mrs. Pierson 
succeeds in her endeavor to make the chapters 
first interesting and then instructive, and the 
book is one that children will read gladly for its 
own sake. 


THE CLAYBORNES. By William Sage. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—This 
story of two Virginia brothers, who fight on 
opposite sides during the Civil War, is written 
with the fairness that characterizes the later 
fiction of this order, and gives honor to the 
soldiers who lost as to those who wen. The 
romantic element blends naturally with the his- 
torical, which has been carefully studied, begin- 
ning at Richmond with the secession of Virginia, 
and including especially the siege of Vicksburg 
and the surrender of Lee. The woman spy of 
the book, though young and beautiful, is not 
idealized, and wins little sympathy from the 
reader. Probably the character is more faith- 
fully pictured than is usual when such romantic 
possibilities are indicated. 


In THE Days oF GIANTS. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.10.— Stories of the Norse mythology, put in 
suitable form for children, are not so rare as 
they were a few years ago; but there is still a 
place for Miss Brown’s stories. They tell of the 
beginning of things, long before the All-Father 
Odin. Then the bargain of Odin, the magic 
apples of Idun, the mischief of Loki, the 
prowess of Thor, and other tales, are all retold 
with a directness and spontaneous freshness that 
will make them attractive to child readers. 
Miss Brown is a promising writer, and she will 
do well to depend on her own fancy and imagi- 
nation for readable stories rather than on 
adaptations, however good these may be. 


HeER SERENE HicHness. By David Graham 
Phillips. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
The publishers say that this novel ranks in 
original plot and brilliant dialogue with the best 
work of Anthony Hope. Their statement is 
justified by the character of the book. It is 
not merely a good imitation: it is an original 
work,— fresh, breezy, impossible, and interest- 
ing. The contrast between the high-bred 
young woman, Her Serene Highness, the 
Duchess Erica of Zweitenbourg, and her rich 
and ardent lover from Chicago, is brought out 
in the most effective way. So wellis the story 
told that one almost believes things might have 
happened as they are herein recorded. 


GopLy UNION AND ConcorD. By H. Hensley 
Henson, New York; Longmans, Green & Co, 
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‘We have here a volume of sermons from a 


preacher of high standing in the English 
Church. The most of the sermons were preached 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and in West- 
minster Abbey, and are mainly in the interest 
of “Christian fraternity.” They deal in the 
main with an order of themes not very com- 
mon with us, and reflect an ecclesiasticism in 
which our nonconformity is hardly at home. 
They are, however, scholarly in their structure, 
dignified in their tone, Christian in their impulse, 
and may be pondered to the enrichment of our 
minds and the edification of our souls. 


CHIMMIE FADDEN AND Mr. Pau. By Ed- 
ward W. Townsend. New York: The Century 
Company.— Our friend Chimmie is getting older 
and growing wiser. He uses the vocabulary of 
Mr. Paul and His Whiskers with almost too 
much ease and fluency. While he carries on the 
record of domestic affairs and the various love 
stories which come under his observation, he 
adroitly bringsin comments upon current topics 
somewhat after the manner of Mr. Dooley. He 
brings his meditations down to the time of the 
visit of Prince Henry, and shows familiarity 
with current literature and events in Europe, 
Africa, and the Far East. It is a book to be read 
not at a sitting, but in instalments, as it was first 
published. 


THE SIEGE OF LaDy RESOLUTE. By Har- 
ris Dickson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—This romance of the times of Louis 
Quatorze is not remarkably different in scenes 
and characters from other recent novels of 
eighteenth-century love and daring; but it suc- 
ceeds in bringing in rather unusual incidents, 
and the book is written with a spirit that makes 
it interesting from the beginning. The scenes 
are partly in France and partly in Louisiana, 
and the dangers incurred thus vary with the 
place. It is one of the best among the recent 
romantic novels of this period. 


Tue CASTLE BEAUTIFUL, AND OTHER StTo- 
RIES. By Mary J. Woodward-Wetherbee. New 
York: The Abbey Press.—This book for chil- 
dren is made up of brief essays, two or three 
pages long, adapted to the comprehension of 
children, and varied by illustrations drawn from 
nature or from child life. The spirit of the book 
is deeply religious, and the tone cheerful. It 
would be found useful in connection with Sun- 
day-school lessons, or, if placed on a child’s 
book shelf, it would be read occasionally at least, 


and its teachings gradually absorbed. Four or — 


five poems are included. 


Miscellaneous. 


Creeds Outgrown, a lecture by Rev. Andrew 
P. Stout. Single copy, 20 cents; per dozen 
copies, $1.50. Andrew P. Stout, publisher: 
Sheridan, Ind.—Mr. Stout, having withdrawn 
from the fellowship of the Christian disciples, 
finds himself too liberal to join any church, 
and proposes to seek the truth for the truth’s 
sake. He wishes a hearing for himself and a 
reading of his pamphlet, in which he sets forth 
the reasons for his independent attitude and 
appeal to the people. 


How to Get Acquainted with God is the title 
of asmall book by Rev. Theodore F. Seward, 
written as an attempt to explain the inner 
meaning of the Christian Science movement. 
To answer the question implied by his title, 
Mr. Seward would say, “Get acquainted with 
love”; for only through the manifestation of 
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love toward our fellow-men can we under- 
stand the ways of God’s love for us. He 
takes occasion to affirm his loyalty to the 
teachings of Mrs. Eddy, and to assure his 
readers that the thoughts he presents in his 
various volumes lead naturally to the reading 
of her books as a “perpetual fountain of 
Truth and Life.” Mr. Seward is the originator 
of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, the 
Don’t Worry Clubs, and the Golden Rule 
Brotherhood. 


Two volumes in the Youth’s Companion 
Series, published by Ginn & Co., are entitled 
respectively Zhe Wide World and Northern 
Europe. The former, which is also the book 
with which the series begins, is made up of 

taphic pictures which show the way people 
five in different parts of the world. The chap- 
ters are short, but they do well the one thing 
each attempts. For instance, Mrs. Morse tells 
of spending the day with Mrs. Takamino in 
her Japanese home; Mary Elizabeth Blake 
writes of the boys and girls of Paris; while 
other writers describe games that are played in 
South America, the boys of Mexico, a school 
in Cairo, etc. One of the interesting experi- 
ences is the story of dining with a mandarin 
in China. All these have appeared in the 
Youth's Companion. Among the interesting 
chapters of JVorthern Europe, we note the 
thrilling tale of a rescue from quicksands 
near Mont St. Michel, Princess Kropotkin’s 
picture of “A Russian Village,” and descrip- 
tions of life in Holland. The books supple- 
ment well the more formal study of geog- 


raphy. 


The Magazines, 


Masters in Art for June contains illustrations 
of the work of Jean-Marc Nattier of the French 
school. In ten plates, with much descriptive 
matter and criticism by various experts, enough 
is furnished to give an intelligent person a fair 
idea of its quality. 


“A Public School Garden,” by Henry Lincoln 
Clapp, in the Mew England Magazine for June, 
describes the kitchen garden on the grounds of 
the George Putnam Grammar School in Boston, 
which is the only: one in New England directly 
connected with a public school. The usefulness 
of the garden and the pleasure it gives to the 
children, brought thus in their most impression- 
able years into close contact with “Mother 
Nature,” are fully set forth in the article; and 
the unprofessional reader will gain from it a 
new insight into the progressiveness of modern 
school methods. 


In the June number of Azzsiec’s there are 
good short stories and readable special articles. 
“New Orleans, the Most Dramatic City in the 
United States,” by W. S. Harwood, is a pictur- 
esque account of the South’s metropolis. An 
article by John Gilmer Speed is entitled “The 
Growth of Luxury in America.” “Mrs, Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Society Leader,” by Charles Stokes 
Wayne, is a well-illustrated character sketch of 
this peculiar type of New York society. “The 
United States and South America,” by H. E. 
Armstrong, contains a wealth of information in- 
terestingly handled. “The Girl with a Future,” 
by Lillian C. Paschal, is a sketch detailing the 
experiences of a young lady who comes to New 
York to pursue a musical career. The stories 
are by Ethel Watts Mumford, Norman Duncan, 
Will Levington Comfort, and others. 
‘Smith, publishers, New York City. 


Literary Notes. 


An excellent history of the Unitarian move- 
ment and of the church in Meadville has been 
written by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Wilbur. . Copies 
are for sale at the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion rooms, 25 Beacon Street, or on application 
to Rev. E. M. Wilbur, Meadville, Pa. Incident- 
ally, the history of the Meadville Theological 
School is treated, and the book will be of 
great interest to graduates, 


Street &, 
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Books Received. 


a Privately Printed, ; 
A Historical Sketch of the Independent Congregational 
Church, Meadville, Pa. By Earl Morse Wilbur. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

A Girl of Virginia. By Lucy M. Thruston. 
In the Eagle’s Talon. By Shappard Stevens. 

From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
The Kindred ofthe Wild. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 


2.00. 
The Mate of the Good Ship York. By W. Clark Russell. 


1.50. 

The Biscelts in Chicago. By Emily Wheaton. $1.25. 
From D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

True Tales of Birds and Beasts. Edited by David Starr 


ordan, 
vine Mille Lieues sous des Mers, Par Jules Verne. 
Abridged and edited by C. Fontaine. 
From Houghton, Miffiin & Co.. Boston. : 
Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic. By Henry Austin 
Clapp. $1.75. 
From G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York, 
The Days of the Son of Man. A Tale of Syria. By Ros- 
amond D. Rhone. 
From William S. Lord, Evanston, Ill. 
Poems. By John McGovern. 
Line O’Type. Lyrics. By Bert Leston Taylor. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
The Hinderers. By Edna Lyall. $1.00. 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Bylow Hill. By George W. Cable. $1.25. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 
A Fool’s Errand. By One of the Fools. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Story of Cairo. By Stanley Lane-Poole. $2.00. 
From the Swedenborg Publishing Association, 
Germantown, Pa. 

The Code of Joy. By Clarence Lathbury. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


Compositions for piano by Alvah Glover Salmon: Min- 
uetto; Canzonetta; Gavotte Mignonne; Cradle Song; 
Petite Valse; Legende. 

Prelude. For four hands. By Berthold Tours, 

Love is Long. Song for high voice. By Addison F. 
Andrews. — f 

My Ole Banjo. Song for low voice. By Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis. 

King and Queen. 
S. Burnham. : 

Rosetta Caprice. For the piano. 

Renaissance Gavotte. 

The King of Yvetot. 
F. Andrews. | j 5 

The Fountain mingles with the River, 
voice. By Harold Bauer. 


Song for medium voice. By Charles 
. By Celia M. Cook, 

For the piano. By N. Kreisler. 
Song for bass voice. By Addison 


Song for high 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregationsand homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

An edition with services is also issued. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 
GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


' aya Congress Street, «+ . - Boston, 
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The Unitarian Church: Its History 
and Characteristics. 
By JosrpH H. Crooxer, D.D. 


A pamphlet of 64 pages, clearly and briefly 
defining the principles of Unitarian Christi- 
anity and their historic development. 


The Results of an Inquiry into the 
Aims and Characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Preaching. 

By SaMvEL A. Evror, D.D. 


Tells what Unitarian ministers are preaching 
about and of their purpose and methods in 
their pulpit work. 


The Unitarian Handbook. 


Suggestions and recommendations for the 
organization and administration of liberal 
churches. How to form a church, call a 
minister, manage finances, arrange for sub- 
sidiary organizations, etc. 


The Report of the Committee on 
Covenants. 

Gives the methods of our Unitarian churches 

in regard to church membership, and makes 

specific recommendations to our ministers 

and parish committees. 


These pamphlets will be sent free to any 
one applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


++» CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from.Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in’ 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time, 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Who is to Blame? 


“T’m in the saddest sorrow,” said the pocket-knife of John, 
“Because, you see, I feel to blame for things that I have 


done. 


At school on Monday morning last I made my owner late, 
While with my point he slowly scratched his name upon his 


slate. 


On uesday afternoon he stopped to play awhile with me 


By cutting deep his name again upon a cherry-tree. 


On WW ednesday—oh, what can I say to tell how shocked I 


am?— 
He used my blade to open wide a jar of currant jam. 
On Thursday 1 was used to do the saddest deed of all: 
I cut a lock of curly hair from Nelly’s pretty doll. 


On Friday I was digging through the side of Willy’s drum, 
When suddenly my blade was snapped and cut my master’s 


thumb. 
On Saturday ,that is to-day) my blades are safely shut, 


And John has got a bandage round the place that I have 


cut. 
And so, you see, I’m sorry for the mischief I have done; 


But tell me, please, am 7 to blame as much as Master 


John?” 
—John Lea, in Cassell’s Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Blue Horse. 


A TRUE STORY. 


BY A. T. D. 


They were waiting upon Everett. 
was the “Little Lame Prince” of the household; 
but he was not lenely, like the little prince in 
Miss Mulock’s story. Oh, dear, no! 
could be lonely with two big sisters, two little 
sisters, and a darling baby sister? Why, when 
they all talked and laughed at once, it sounded 
‘Sust like a party.” 

And now the sisters were flying around in 
the breeziest, merriest kind of way. One 
brought the box of colored threads; another, 
the cards; the next one, a needle and scissors; 
and the littlest little sister flew to the bath-room 
for a sponge and towel: their “Little Lame 
Prince” was particular to have his hands clean 
when he worked one of the spotless white sew- 
ing cards, Last of all came the baby with 
mamma’s work-basket, which she emptied on 
the floor in front of Everett’s chair. 

Then, oh, what a hubbub! The spools scat- 
tered in every direction, and the sisters after 
them, laughing as they ran. “Oh, you dear 
little midget! Did you want te help, too?” 

The baby danced with delight; and the family 
boy, unable to contain his boyish spirits, sent 
the sponge flying across the nursery, and waved 
the towel wildly. 

This brought forth another shout, and the 
girls dropped on the floor to “laugh it out.” At 
last they stopped for breath. It was well they 
did; for one sister was “most dead,” and an- 
other’s sides were ‘“bout split.” 

Everett picked out the card he wished to 
work, The little perforations outlined a sleek 
pussy, curled up for a doze. 

“What color, Everett?” asked the middle- 
sized sister. She held the scissors ready to cut 
the thread, and the biggest sister had the needle 
ready for threading. ) 

Everett held up a spool of thread. It was 
bright blue! “O Everett!” ‘Why, brother!” 
“A blue cat!” they exclaimed. 

“Ha-ha-ha!” laughed the big sisters. 
ho!” giggled the little sisters. 
sounded the baby’s sweet little voice. 

“Better take gray, Everett,” said the biggest 
sister. 


“Ho-ho- 
“E-he-he !” 


Everett 


Who 
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“Or black,” suggested the next one. 

“No, blue!” insisted Everett. 

“What's the joke?” inquired grandmamma, 
peeping into the nursery. 

“Everett wants to make a blue pussy. What 
an idea! I guess he’d laugh to see one!” cho- 
tused the sisters. 

“Well, honey, have it blue, if you like. I 
never saw a blue cat, but I did once see a blue 
horse,” said grandmamma, patting her boy’s 
curly head. 

“A blue horse!” echoed 
“Honor bright, grandmamma ?” 
“Yes, honor bright!” laughed grandmamma. 

“Wath it a twuly horth, gammy?” lisped the 
littlest little sister. 

“Yes, sweeting,” said grandmamma, seating 
herself in the creaky big rocker with the baby 
in her lap. 

“There’s doin’ to be a story, I know!” said 
Everett, nodding his head wisely. 

“Oh, yes, grandmamma! Do tell about the 
blue horse, please!” begged the quartette of big 
and little sisters. 

“The blue horse,” began grandmamma, 
“wasn’t always blue: he was white at first. He 
and his mate used to pull a big dray back and 
forth between a factory and the railroad station. 
When the horses were not working, they were 
allowed to graze in the factory yard, which was 
a large one with plenty of grass in it. 

“One day the man who drove them was at 
work in the factory yard. One of the horses 
trotted up to him, and neighed,— that was the 
way they begged for sugar. But the kind driver 
had no sugar in his pockets. So he patted the 
horse, and told him he had no sweets for him. 
This did not satisfy clever Mr. Horse, who con- 
tinued to rub his nose on his master’s shoulder, 
and seemed to be trying to tell him something.” 

Grandmamma stopped to untangle a knot in 
Everett’s thread. 

“Thank you,” he said, softly. 
*bout the horses.” 

“Soon,” continued grandmamma, “the driver 
turned to go back to the factory, but the horse 
would not let him. The knowing creature took 
his master’s sleeve in his mouth, and held it 
firmly.” 

“Naughty horthie!” interrupted the littlest 
sister. 

“Not naughty, dearie. I think he was very 
wise. ‘Come,’ he said. ‘Come with me. 
Hurry! Oh, do hurry! And he pulled so hard 
that he almost lifted his master off his feet. 
Then the man began to think that something 
was wrong, and allowed this clever pet to lead 
him. Seeing that at last he was understood, 
the horse trotted briskly across the yard, and 
stopped at the edge of a vat.” 

“What ith vat, gammy?” asked the littlest 
little sister,—she always said “vat” for “that.” 
The big sisters laughed, but Everett did not 
quite see the joke. The baby did, though. Any- 
way, she clapped her little hands and bobbed 
her head vigorously. 

“A vat,” explained grandmamma, “is some- 
what like a very large, open box set deep in the 
ground. This one had blue dye in it. When 
the driver looked into it, he saw the other horse, 
or, rather, the horse’s head; for the dye reached 
to his neck. He whinnied piteously when he 
saw his master.” 

“Oh, my! Poor horsie! Did they get him 
out?” cried the children, eagerly. 

“Yes, they got him out; and he seemed none 
the worse for his mishap. After that, instead-of 


the children. 


“Now go on 
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a pair of white horses, it was a white one and a 
blue one that drew the big dray. The blue 
horse kept his blue coat until he shed his hair. 
His new coat came out white. And that is the 
end of the story of the blue horse,” concluded 
grandmamma. 

“The end of the blue horse, too,” cried 
Everett, merrily. 

And all the big and little sisters laughed. 


The House in the Garden. 


Johnny never would have known anything 
about it if he had not been digging dandelions 
out of the lawn, when with his weeding-fork he 
opened such a queer little house! 

At first it seemed to be nothing but a long 
passage. Johnny pulled out his knife, and cut 
open the roof. The floor was smooth and clean, 
although it was made of earth, and the ceiling 
was prettily arched. 

“Where does it all go to, anyway?” said 
Johnny, getting quite excited. He dug on and 
on, but there seemed to be no end. Here and 
there were other little passages opening into the 
long one. Last of all, he came to a little room 
with an arched roof. Maybe that was where 
the little miner lived. 

“J wish I knew what sort of a fellow made it,” 
said Johnny, musingly. 

While he was wondering, the ground began to 
move and rise. You see the master of the 
house was not a bit discouraged. When he 
found his home in ruins, he began at once to dig 
out another. : 

“Now if I can only catch him!’’ whispered 
Johnny to himself. He put in his knife care- 
fully, not to hurt the busy little miner, and 
tumbled him out into the sunshine. 

What a funny fellow he was! He was 
dressed from head to foot in the softest, silkiest 
fur you ever saw; and his rose-colored hands 
were not a bit like the grimy fists of the coal- 
miners that Johnny saw once. He was almost 
blind. Indeed, Johnny thought he had no eyes 
at all; but he was strong and sturdy for all 
that. 

Johnny carried him home for a pet; but Mr. 
Mole did not enjoy life above ground, so he 
was taken back to the garden, where he could 
enjoy his digging and delving.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 


The Lesson of Love. 


Once upon a time there lived a little girl — 


whom everybody petted simply because she was 
so beautiful. She had whole rooms full of 
toys, drawers and closets full of lovely clothes, 
servants who ran to gratify all her wishes, and 
so much money that she could not begin to 
spend it. 

But little Nolita was not happy, and she made 
every one around her miserable. She would 
slap her playmates and snatch her toys away, if 
they did not play just as she wished, and was 
as rude and saucy to grown people as a child 
could be. No one corrected her, because she 
was so pretty, so daintily dressed, and so rich, 
Every day she grew more selfish and fretful, 
until at last the good fairies in pity took the case 
in hand. 

After some consultation, one night they 
covered little Nolita’s beautiful face with a 
dreadful wolf-mask, which had great glaring 
eyes and cruel red jaws. 

“Now,” said the fairy queen, sadly, “little 


ore 
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Nolita must wear this wolf-face until some one 


loves it away |” 

Tn the morning, when Nolita awoke, she found 
everything changed. The servants who had 
humored every whim now fled from her, taking 
with them all her treasures, and leaving only one 
blind, deaf, and dumb old woman to care for 
her. The friends, who had petted her when she 
was beautiful, did not come near her. Her 
playmates screamed and ran whenever she came 
in sight. 

At first Nolita was very angry, and cried for 
hours; but no one approached to pacify her. 
She cried all one day and all one night, no one 
coming to comfort her. So it went on, until at 
last she began to think of the naughtiness that 
had brought her so much evil, and resolved to 
be good and gentle. 

But no one believed in little Nolita now. No 
one gave her any credit, although she tried hard 
to be kind. Before, no matter what naughty 
thing she did, people petted and praised her 
just the same. Now, no matter how sincerely 
she tried to be good, she got only cold looks 
and few words. She gave all her toys away to 
the children she had been used to play with, 
but they were afraid of her. No child dared to 
Jet Nolita come near to play with her. 

Months and months slipped away in loneli- 
ness. At last Nolita cried out in despair :— 

“It isno use! Ican never make people love 
me; but, if only they would let me love them, I 
would be happy!” 

As these words fell from the wolf-lips, a 
sudden brightness came into the room. It was 
the smile of the fairy queen whom Nolita could 
not see; and a voice as soft as the south wind 
spoke low in her ear :— 

“You can love them, although they do not 
know. Help others, when they do not see you, 
little Nolita.” 

So, when all was dark, little Nolita began to go 
about softly from house to house to find if there 
was something she could do to “help.” Many 
a piece of work left unfinished was found com- 
pleted the next morning by the busy housewife, 
who smiled and said the brownies had never 
been so kind before. Little children found on 
their pillows the things they had longed for. 
They always thought they were gifts of the good 
fairies. When the babies cried in the dark, a 
gentle hand rocked the cradle and a low voice 
sang them to sleep again without waking the 
tired mothers. 

And so, at last, Nolita began to be happier. 
One night in her rounds she found a little cry- 
ing child whose father and mother were dead, 
It was sitting alone in the dark doorway of the 
silent house. Nolita took the little girl with 
her to her own home. All the night she tended 
her; but in the morning she called the blind old 
woman to care for her for fear the baby, too, 
would be afraid of her. 

No one claimed the baby girl, and she became 

Nolita’s. Nolita made her clothes and prepared 
her food; but she had the blind old woman tend 
her in the daytime, and only came and stayed 
with her in the night. The child grew fast, 
and learned to laugh and clap her hands 
when the darkness came; for she loved Nolita 
best... 
_ “It is because she cannot see me,” said No- 
lita quietly to herself. “She would never let 
me touch her again if she once saw my ugly 
face.” 

One dark midnight there came a dreadful 
storm. The lightning blazed every second, and 
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the thunder crashed as if it would split the 
heavens. 
ened, and sat up in bed, calling and reaching 
out her arms. But Nolita did not dare to go 
near her when the lightning made the room so 
bright. 

So Nolita ran to call the deaf old woman, but 
she could not waken her. 

The little girl’s cry of terror sounded still 
more pitiful. The poor little thing was half- 
dead with fright. 

“She cannot be more afraid of me than of the 
storm,” said Nolita; and she went softly to the 
little bed, calling the child’s name. With a cry 
of rapture the baby sprang into her outstretched 
arms and clung to her neck, patting the hairy 
cheeks with one soft little hand and kissing 
the red wolf-mouth again and again. The 
thunder still crashed and the lightning scattered 
its awful brightness; but the child cuddled 
down in Nolita's arms, and fell asleep to her 
singing. 

Inthe early dawn Nolita laid the little girl 
down, and went to call the blind old woman. 
But, as she went past the mirror, she had a won- 
derful glad surprise. The wolf-face was gone! 
The baby lips had kissed it away. Nolita was 
seven times as beautiful as before. The first 
ray of sunshine rested like a crown on her soft 
hair. But she did not think of her beauty. She 
thought only of the little girl. 

“O baby, baby,” she cried, “now I can be 
with you all day ; and we will be so happy!” 

The baby awoke as Nolita came in, and 
stretched up her hands with a glad little laugh. 

Then all the joy-bells in fairyland began to 
ring, and that day the good fairies came once 
more to Nolita’s home, and they brought back 
all her wealth and all her friends; and Nolita 
was happy ever after, for she had learned the 
Lesson of Love.—Zertha E. Bush, in Little 
Folks. 


A Storied Map. 


School-boys may well envy President Roose- 
velt a map which makes the study of geography 
ajoy. Twenty feet long and eight feet high, it 
covers an entire wall in a White House office, 
and represents the entire world. Different 
colors show at a glance the possessions of the 
twelve powers, with the character of their prin- 
cipal cities. Submarine cables, railroads, steam- 
ship lines, mail routes, are all distinctly trace- 
able. 

The naval and military forces of all nations 
are indicated by miniature flags. Those repre- 
senting the United States bear the names of 
commanders, and are readily shifted as the 
forces move from place to place, The cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry are represented by flags of 
their respective colors, yellow, red, and white, 
giving the number of the regiment and the 
letter of the troop, battery, or company. Even 
the smallest hospital corps is marked by a tiny 
red cross. Ships of every class are shown by 
red, white, and blue flags, bearing the name of 
each and the number of her guns. 
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The week after President McKinley’s death 


The poor little baby awoke fright-|a clerk was explaining the great map to Presi- 


dent Roosevelt and a guest. The visitor sug- 
gested : — 

“Can you find the son of my old cook? I 
know his name because I cash the checks he 
sends his mother.” ‘ 

The President stepped forward. “Let me find 
him,” he said, and began under the clerk’s guid- 
ance to consult the records and examine the 
little markers, “There is his company,” he 
soon said, touching a white flag in a small island 
of the Philippines, “Tell his old mother I am 
keeping my eye on her soldier boy.” 

“Bress de Lor’!” was her exclamation on hear 
ing the story. ‘My name and Jack’s been spoke 
in de White House.”—Zxchange. 


Teaching Dogs Politeness. 


A school for dogs has been established in 
Paris with the object of teaching not letters, but 
politeness. The school-room is furnished with 
chairs, tables, and rugs to give the necessary 
“local color” to the surroundings. The dog 
pupils are trained to welcome visitors by jump- 
ing up, wagging the tail, and giving a low bark. 
When the visitor leaves, the dog accompanies 
him to the door, and bows his farewell by bend- 
ing his head to the floor. He is trained likewise 
to pick up a handkerchief, glove, or fan that has 
dropped, and to return it to the owner. He is 
taught, further, to walk with “proud and pranc- 
ing steps” when out with his mistress. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD, 


Summer Camp for Boys. July and August. 


At Lake Spofford, Spofford, N.H. 10 miles from 
Brattleboro, Vt. Only half-day from Boston and New 
York. Outdoor life. Athletics, Current Events Club. 
Tutoring. Send for circular to either principal, EDGAR 
B. SMITH 2_Waynewood Park, Plainfield, N.J.; 
GEORGE HOPKINSON, 85 Brattle St., Cambridge, 
Mass, 


A VERMONT VACATION 


$4 to SIO a Week 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
WINOOSHI VALLEY 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 
MOUNT MANSFIELD 
WHAT there is there and how to enjoy it, how to 
go, and what it all will cost,—the whole story about 


Vermont in a beautifully illustrated handbook. Enclose 
-c. stamp to T. H E, P. A., Central 


fea Ry., 306 Washington 5¢., Boston, for copy 
of book. 
‘‘There’s no place like Vermont in the Summer Time.” 


OUR RUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Re- 
paired, Cleansed, Straightened, 
Packed Moth-proof and Stored at 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
BEST WORK GUARANTEED 


15 TEMPLE PLACE 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford. Established 1895. 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, WORKS 


SUCCESSFULLY.” 


CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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The Divine Image. 


To Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
All pray in their distress, 

And to these virtues of delight 
Return their thankfulness. 


For Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is God, our Father, dear ; 

And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is man, his child and care. 


For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity a human face ; 

And Love, the human form divine ; 
And Peace, the human dress. 


Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 

Prays to the human form divine,— 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 


And all must love the human form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew. 
Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 
— Wiiham Blake. 


Grandmamma’s Home. 


Does the reader remember Mr. Horace Scud- 
der’s suggestion that somebody would “adopt a 
grandmother”? He said that people adopted 
little babies and promising boys and girls, be- 
cause the babies and boys and girls needed care. 
He said that he knew nice old ladies who 
needed gentle care and companionship, and that 
he thought it would be in the line of good 
Christian work if somebody would adopt one of 
them. 

One of our Lend a Hand Clubs took up the 
notion with spirit; and I heard, almost accident- 
ally, that the young people associated in it had 
adopted a grandmother. It happened, as we are 
apt to say, that I addressed a spirited meeting 
of the Silver Cross Clubs at Quincy at that time; 
and I told of this excellent plan. The idea took 
possession of the Unity Club of Wollaston, and 
they “adopted a grandmother.” 

Year in and out, as Mr. Sawtelle told us last 
week, on the semi-annual reports of this club 
would appear the modest item: “For care of 
grandmother’’—so much. 

Dear grandmother, as I learn from the Unity 
Club, lived for some years, all the more cheerful 
and happy because the girls had adopted her. 
And, when she died, the club was able to take 
care of her funeral. 

Did I not hear that one club at Brattleboro 
adopted a grandmother at the same time? I 
remember that some one told me what you could 
do for an adopted grandmother. The old lady 
lived three or four miles out of town, where 
life was rather lonely. But perhaps, on Monday 
morning, Maud in the village coaxed her father 
to let her have the bay mare in the carryall that 
afternoon; and they sent up word to grand- 
mamma that they should call and take her to 
ride, and Maud and Florence did so. Perhaps 
Mrs. Champenoon gave a party Monday night in 
the village, and told the girls to take up some of 
the frosted cake and wine jelly to grandmamma 
Tuesday morning. Perhaps, when they took 
this, Bertha carried with her the last Register and 
Harper anda new volume of Frank Stockton’s 
stories. Perhaps Fanny sent word that she 
would come up on Wednesday, and go on with 
the reading of Macaulay. Perhaps Thursday 
two or three of the other girls took the local 
train for Clarence Crossing, and walked across 
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to grandmother’s,—it is only a mile and a quar- 
ter,—and gathered on the way some buck-bean 
and other things which grandmamma had not 
seen that summer. And soon and so on, 
Grandmamma’s life passed in a much more 
sunny way, and the young people learned 
lessons worth learning in bearing each other’s 
burdens. 

The regular entry in the semi-annual report of 
“Care of Grandmother” challenged the attention 
of the other circles and clubs in Norfolk County. 
More than one of them found out a grandmother 
who needed care, and found ways to bestow 
that care. And it proved, to the eye of 
the more watchful workers, that, if they could 
unite, and could bring some of the grand- 
mothers and some of the grandfathers also into 
one home, the hours would pass the more 
cheerfully, and the grandchildren would feel 
more sure that constant care was given to their 
old friends. So the Norfolk County Union 
began collecting funds for the establishment of 
a home for the grandfathers and grandmothers 
of the circles and clubs; I believe the Inasmuch 
Club of Hyde Park made the first money con- 
tribution. In whatever direction where they 
could, they all announced their intention of estab- 
lishing such a central home, Atthis point Hon. 
Virgil Pond of Foxboro interested himself in 
their plan, and gave to them the fine old house 
in which he was born, and in which his early 
years were spent. This generous gift was a 
stimulus to all the clubs and circles, nearly fifty 
in number. They collected money enough to in- 
treduce the baths and other water-works which a 
large family would require,— to put it in perfect 
repair; and they made a beginning toward a Per- 
manent Fund which should sustain it. The house 
was put in repair, it was painted, papered, 
andfurnished. Different circles took upon them- 
selves the furnishing of special rooms, which 
will be known by the names of the towns which 
take such care, or perhaps in honor of some 
friend, whom they like to remember: 

When all was ready, the committee invited the 
different contributors and other friends to the 
dedication of the home. It was on Tuesday 
of last week, when a company of nearly four 
hundred of us assembled at Pondville, near 
Wrentham,—“Grandmothers’ Home” as I shall 
always call it. The day was lovely, and the 
place is lovely,—what dear old Norfolk 
County can be, at the best. There were far 
too many of us to hold our dedication in the 
house, though it is spacious and well arranged. 
We went up into the orchard, and on the grass 
and under the trees held the service. We 
thanked the good God. We sang hymns and 
made speeches, and listened to them, and heard 
the interesting reports from which I have been 
able to make this account of the steady growth 
and remarkable success of the purpose of the 
societies. Already three grandmothers were in 
the house: there will be room for thirteen more 
inmates. 

I was glad to hear that on that day nearly 
one thousand dollars were contributed toward 
the current expenses and the Permanent 
Fund. There is still room in the treasurer’s 
bank for more. She is Mrs. Clara J. Marsh of 
Needham. Epwarb E. Hate. 


Emperor William has commissioned Prof. 
Ehrbach, the well-known bacteriologist and 
physiological chemist of Frankfort-on-Main, to 
devote himself henceforth exclusively to the 
study of cancer, 
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The Anniversaries. ~ 


National Alliance. 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The few months which have intervened since 


the last report of your secretary, made in ~ 


September, 1901, have passed quickly and with- 
out any remarkable event. Nothing has oc- 
curred to interrupt the plans of the Alliance or 
to disturb the methods which have been adopted 
by the executive board, and to which we have 
become accustomed. Everything has been 
harmonious and satisfactory. 

Yet in this brief time some forward steps have 
been taken in the way of progress and growth. 
Most important of these, perhaps, is the com- 
pletion of the Act of Incorporation, by which 
the Alliance is legally entitled to hold church 
property or other real estate, to receive gifts, 
and bequests of money, and to hold money in 
trust. 

In doing this, the Alliance has followed the 
example of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Sunday School Society, both of which 
organizations are inccrporated under the laws 
of Massachusetts. The only change made 
necessary by this act was in the time and place 
of the election of officers, which must now be 
done at our annual meeting held in Massachu 
setts. This brings the by-laws of the Alliance 
more closely in conformity with those of the 
Association, which holds its annual merting in 
this month. 

A Committee on Finance has been Beh to 
the standing committees, its province being to 
keep the Alliance fully informed as to its finan” 
cial condition, its obligations, and its resources. 

The year opened with the inauguration of a 
new president, the second to hold office since 
the constitution went into effect in 1890. The 
same self-sacrificing spirit and love of the 
Alliance which characterized the former presi- 
dent is evident in the new. Both come from 
the Middle States, the section to which the 
Alliance was so much. 

The executive board has held meetings with 
regularity on the second Friday in each month, 
usually at 25 Beacon Street, the exception being 
the April meeting, which was held in New York 
City. The members of this efficient and faithful 
board consider all matters relating in any way 
to the work of the Alliance, and endeavor to 
give impetus and direction to all that is at 
tempted by the Branches. 


Five members of the board, elected last Sep- 


tember, have retired, some from change of res- 
idence and some from failing health. Among 
the latter we grieve to count Miss Channing, one 
of the earliest and most earnest supporters of 
the Alliance, and whose wisdom and judgment 
have been always at the service of the board. 

In addition to the vacancies to be filled to-day 
the board is entitled to five new directors, as a 
result of growth in numbers. Iowa and Minne- 
sota are States ready for directors for the first 
time. 

This year the board has formulated rules for 


its own direction and government, assigning - 


specific duties to each member, thus giving the’ 
unification so necessary to a national organiza- 
tion. The results of this important action will 
be perceptible as time goes on, 

The various committees are prepared to ripiane 
for themselves, and need only be mentioned 
here. The Study Class Committee has been 


————— 
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authorized to issue a new leaflet, requiring a 
great deal of study and research, and containing 
much that will be of great value to the Branches. 
The Post-office Mission Committee, with its 
never ending, always absorbing work, has con- 
tinued to broaden its channels of usefulness, 
and to add to its efficiency in many ways. The 
same may be said of the Committee on Cheerful 
Letter, so much of whose work demands atten- 
tion and regularity. As it remembers the ardu- 
ous work of these committees, which is done 
“all for love,” the board desires to express its 
full appreciation of the splendid results achieved. 

In its other missionary work the Alliance 
continues to be guided by the special committee 
on appeals, to whose judgment and discretion 
all requests for pecuniary aid from churches 
and societies are referred, and by whose advice 
recommendations are made to the Branches. 
Ten appeals for money have been presented 
this year, to which the responses have been most 
generous. 

The Alliance continues to direct the work of 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Dukes in the South, which 
the Branches are pledged te support. The 
services of a third minister, Mr. Cowan, have 
been appropriated to the same work, the op- 
portunities for circuit preaching increasing every 
year. 

It is a source of regret to the Alliance that no 
minister has yet been found to take charge of 
the little society at Faceville and its neighbor 
Bristol, where the third chapel, started under 
the auspices of the Alliance, is now building. 

The work at Shelter Neck has been made 
doubly interesting by an effort of interested 
women to afford additional school instruction 
to the people connected with the chapel. For 
three months day and evening classes were held 
in the Dix Parish House, the use of which was 
allowed by the Alliance Board. 

Grace Chapel at Green Harbor, Mass., con- 
tinues to be the peculiar care of the Alliance, 
which contributes $400 to the payment of the 
minister. New interest is being manifested in 
this most deserving society, which is trying, with 
the help of friends, to raise a fund sufficient to 
make much-needed additions to the chapel. 
The American Unitarian Association has also 
appropriated $100 as an addition to the minis- 
ter’s salary for this year. The necessity of 
maintaining a Unitarian church at Green Harbor 
cannot be too strongly urged. 

The Alliance has, as usual, sent a sufficient 
sum to Meadville for the support of a student 
at the theological school. Asecond student has 
also received a small sum to enable him to take 
some special courses. 

The Executive Board has continued the policy 
of sending its members to represent the Alliance 
at various denominational meetings, and to visit 
Branches new and old in States without direc- 
tors. 

The corresponding secretary has made an 
extended and profitable tour through the West- 
ern States. The vice-president of the Central 
States was sent to the Southern Conference; 
and recently the president, corresponding sec- 
retary, and others were officially present and 
took part in the semi-centennial anniversary of 
the Western Conference. 

Maintaining close relations with different sec- 
tions in this way is considered a most impor- 
tant factor in the furtherance of Alliance work, 
and the best way of extending a knowledge of 
Alliance principles and methods. 

Last October the board was obliged to dis- 
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continue its connection with Word and Work, 
the monthly issue of which had been of great 
service to the Alliance, giving to the members 
much detailed information not otherwise easily 
communicated. 

During the last year the Alliance, jointly 
with the Young People’s Religious Union, has 
sent out an unpretentious monthly report, which 
has served its purpose very well. The material 
for this grows in interest and amount with every 
issue; and the publication could, if desired, be 
much enlarged. 1,225 copies of this report are 
sent each month to officers of Branches and 
others. It may not be fully understood that the 
board cannot afford to distribute this more freely, 
much as it would like to do so, but that a sub- 
scription of twenty-five cents a year will enable 
any Alliance member to secure it. 

The establishment of headquarters with a 
permanent clerk in daily attendance has been 
an inestimable advantage to the Alliance. For 
the room at 25 Beacon Street we are indebted 
to the American Unitarian Association, which 
grants its use without cost to the Alliance. 

The faithful devotion of the clerk has made 
this headquarters most profitable. Few mem- 
bers of the Alliance comprehend the immense 
amount of detail comprised in her duties,—the 
numberless letters written, the mailing of the 
monthly reports and circulars of various kinds, 
the distribution of all sermons used in the ex- 
change, the care of all papers lent to Branches 
for reading, of all study class leaflets of the 
Post-office Mission directory, and of the Lend- 
ing Library of 260 books, already a most 
useful acquisition. This, with the daily re- 
ception of visitors and hundreds of questions 
to answer, makes the position of clerk more 
onerous than that of any other official. 

All this, with the rest of Alliance work, the 
printing, the postage, the expressage, the salaries, 
and the travelling expenses,—all is made pos- 
sible by the interest and generosity of the 
Branches. No one now asks, “What becomes of 
the membership fees?” but thoughtful members 
are wondering how it is possible to accomplish 
so much with the famous one-third of each 
membership fee, varying from eight to thirty- 
three cents. 

This, told as concisely as possible, is the out- 
line of what has been done by the board during 
the last year. The corresponding secretary 
has the pleasant task of relating what the 
Branches have done. We are happy that so 
much has been accomplished, and that so much 
more looms up before us to be attempted. 

A clever editorial.in yesterday’s newspaper, 
relating the former glories of Anniversary Week, 
says: “New issues have grown up of command- 
ing importance. . . . Scepticism is rife, and now 
stands perilously unadjusted to the meaning and 
drift of the floods of new knowledge that have 
poured in on him. . . . He lives in another uni- 
verse from that inhabited by him fifty years ago. 
Microbes raise nowadays more theological and 
teleological questions than ever did Calvinism 
and Dr. Lyman Beecher or even Genesis and 
geology. A new class of ethical antiseptics is 
imperatively called for,...and an order of 
mind capable of dealing with the new problems 
and of helping their sorely oppressed and fairly 
staggered fellow-creatures to a rational and up- 
to-day faith as well as to one with soul uplift in 
it.” 

May not the Alliance, with the splendid ma- 
chinery of its organization and its twelve thou- 
sand warm hearts and thinking brains, do some- 
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thing to bring about the readjustment of ideas 
so much desired? 

Will it not be a joy to have a share in uplift- 
ing, inspiring, and helping those who need the 
comfort of real faith and the strength to lead 
true and noble lives? 


Report of the Corresponding 
Secretary. 


The eleventh annual report of the National 
Alliance was presented in the Manual last 
October. I have:to-day the report of the work 
of the Branches for the seven months since that 
time; and, as many of the annual reports due 
June 1 have not yet been received, it is impossi- 
ble to give more than a general statement of 
Alliance work in the seven sections of the coun- 
try. 3 . 

From the reports that have come to the direc- 
tors during the winter, we are assured of an 
ever-increasing interest in those things most 
vital to our denominational life, and a convic- 
tion of the value of our organization in not only 
putting new spirit into the churches already 
established, but in making it possible to take 
advantage of the opportunities ever opening 
before us to plant our faith. 

What was seven months ago is still true: 
“All the reports bear testimony to steady cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, and unswerving devotion to an 
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ideal ; while the statistics, dry as they may seem, 
show how largely our churches everywhere are 
dependent upon the exertions of the women’s 
societies.” 

At the beginning of the year the Alliance 
numbered 276 Branches. Of these a few have 
failed to send reports during the winter, and 
still others have been inactive. Sterling, IIl., 
Sioux Falls, So. Dak., and Highlands, N.C., have 
apparently ceased to exist. Burlington, Ia., has 
done no Alliance work; and some small 
Branches, that have never been visited, do 
not seem in touch. In all these cases the 
reasons for lack of interest are obvious. To 
offset this, the Branch at Northboro, Mass., 
which had voted to disband, has again come 
into the larger fellowship, while 25 new 
Branches have been formed in various parts of 
the country. Of these 7 are in Massachusetts,— 
Channing Branch, Dorchester, at Dover, Hol- 
yoke, Montague, South Natick, Melrose, and 
Concord. We are especially glad to welcome 
the Women’s Parish Association of the First 
Parish of Concord with 214 members, making 
it the largest single Branch in the organization. 
No one will have to try any longer to answer 
the question eften before asked, “Why does 
not Concord have a Branch?” The Woodbury 
Memorial Church of Providence has also 
formed a Branch, making four now in that city. 

In the Middle States, Spring Garden Society 
of Philadelphia and Germantown, Pa., are added 
to our list. 

All the other new Branches are in the Middle 
West, and largely as a result of the visit of the 
corresponding secretary last November. At 
that time or soon after were formed the Branches 
at Geneseo, Buda, Sheffield, and Moline, II1.; 
Sherwood and Brooklyn, Mich.; in the Nor- 
wegian society, Minneapolis, and at Luverne 
and Pipestone, Minn.; at Humboldt and Reck 
Rapids, Ia.; Hudson, Wis.; and Wichita, 
Kan. The Branch at Kenosha, Wis., was or- 
ganized soon after the coming of Rev. Florence 
Buck as minister; and the “Anna D. Sparks 
Society” of the church at Alton, IIL, composed 
of the young women, has become a Branch. 
The society at Shelbyville, Il., has also recently 
taken steps toward organization. The new 
Branches formed in Iowa and Minnesota give 
sufficient additional members to entitle those 
States each to a director. 

The membership in many of the old Branches 
has largely increased, notably those of the Middle 
States and West, which indicates that more 
women are taking an interest in all that shall 
best promote the life of the individual church, 
as well as of the denomination at large. 

There is no kind of church activity that is not 
undertaken by the Branches; and, although the 
raising of money in many cases is the absorbing 
question, more and more are seen the poorer 
societies learning to share what they have. 
Never has this been so noticeable as during the 
past year, and the sense of fellowship has in- 
creased proportionately. Courage has also 
come with this spirit of helpfulness; for this 
knowledge of the condition of other societies 
has always revealed the fact of like struggles to 
be undergone, and difficulties to be surmounted 
by all. While the Branches that pledged them- 
selves are still contributing to the support of 
our missionaries and work in the South, many 
of these, as well as others, have responded liber- 
ally to all the appeals presented by the execu- 
tive board. The Middle States Branches have 
been especially interested in the Norwegian 
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church at Minneapolis, and with several of the 
New England Branches have raised $800 for the 
repairs upon the church, thus encouraging the 
people to do their part, and serving this centre 


of Norwegian Unitarianism in the North-west. 


All have responded as readily to the appeal 
from Ord, Neb., for money for the seats in their 
little new church, dedicated at the time of the 
visit of the corresponding secretary with the 
secretary of the Western Conference, last No- 
vember. A library of over 1,500 new volumes, 
besides many magazines, has also been placed 
in the basement of the church, which is the only 
public library and reading-room in a flourishing 
town in the midst of a farming population. 

The establishment of permanent as well as 
travelling libraries is becoming popular among 
those Branches which prefer some definite thing 
to do. The Branch of the Church of Messiah, 
New York, has recently sent out three libraries 
of diverse character for the use of ministers, and 
already has enough applications to keep them in 
circulation the entire year. 

While some of the Branches engage only in 
sewing er devising schemes for raising meney at 
their meetings, most have had some sort of 
literary or study class work; and “Unitarianism 
and eur Unitarian Leaders” has been a favorite 
theme. The leaflets prepared by the Study 
Class Committee have been most suggestive 
and helpful, and the last one, No. 6, on “New 
England Unitarian Leaders of the Nineteenth 
Century,” promises to be of unusual interest. 
In those Branches where the pastor conducts 
the study class, the attendance is always large, 
and many times members from other denomina- 
tions are glad to be listeners, if not to identify 
themselves with the work of the Branch. 

Wherever Branches have united for neighbor- 
hood meetings, interest has been aroused and 
fresh activity inspired by the friendly intercourse 
and comparison of methods. These are possi- 
ble in parts of New England and the Middle 
States ; but the Canadian Branches find them- 
selves too far separated to have union meetings, 
and the same is true of the South and all parts 
of the West, excepting in the immediate vicinity 
of Chicago. On the Pacific coast only cempar- 
atively few of the women can meet, even at the 
conferences, on account of distances. The 
women of Massachusetts can have no idea of 
what it means to the isolated societies of these 
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sections to have visits from members ef other 
Branches; but, if every Alliance woman, when in 
a distant city, would take pains to seek out 
other Alliance workers, and extend the “right 
hand of fellowship,” the bond between all would 
be greatly strengthened, and encouragement 
often come when most needed. 

The demand for articles for sales has been 
unusually large this year; and, while more 
Branches have responded to every call for a 
handkerchief or apron, others complain that 
they have found it burdensome. As the Branches 
are expected to be perfectly independent in their 
action, it seems to me that each one should feel 
free to decline to reply to any such call; but at 
the same time all should realize that the little 
help given in this way by each aggregates much 
to a struggling society. It has been a real pleas- 
ure to many to thus help the little Branches at 
St. John, N.B., and Boisé, Idaho, standing alone 
and so far away, when those near at hand may 
not have aroused so much sympathy. Several 
Branches have kept an “Alliance basket” sup- 
plied with both useful and fancy articles, from 
which selections can be made in response to 
calls. 

A large proportion of the Branches are en- 
gaged in Post-office Mission work, and the dis- 
tribution of our literature is especially helpful 
in those localities where new churches are being 
started. Among our new societies in all parts 
of the country, it is not difficult to trace the be- 
ginnings to the persistent effort of some devoted 
Post-office Mission worker. The Christian Reg- 
ister is still placed in many public libraries, al- 
though occasionally a board of directors is found 
so narrow as to refuse it. 

The Cheerful Letter Committees of the 
Branches are largely composed of our younger 
women,—pupils in Sunday-schools and members 
of the clubs or guilds. Besides the comfort car- 
ried by the cheerful letters, who can estimate 
the good done by the forty-three travelling li- 
braries with their books for old and young, 
among which are the helpful cook-book, atlas, 
and dictionary ? 

Since the Southern circuit work of Mr. 
Dukes and Mr. Gibson has been systematically 
conducted, the Unitarian ideas seem to be gain- 
ing in popularity, and new societies springing 
up. In North Carolina we now have preaching 
by Mr. Dukes and Mr. Cowan, at Gane Branch, 
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Stella, White Oak, Swansbore, Richlands, and 
Green Branch, besides the regular services at 
Shelter Neck. The success of the school there, 
under the charge of Miss Crehore, shows that 
there is a need which can be met by just such 
self-sacrificing service, and the question will 
present itself as to what is our next step. In 
Mr. Gibson’s circuit,.Faceville and Bristol are 
waiting for a minister, while audiences are in- 
creasing at Carabelle and Edmonds, Fla. In 
the Rocky Mountain section the Branches have 
been interested in the work of their missionary, 
Mr. Peebles, in Colorado, and given what they 
could to his support. 

Many of the Branches have contributed toward 
the education of students at our theological 
schools, and the New Jersey League each year 
assists in the support of a woman student at 
Meadville. With the growth of our Norwegian 
and Icelandic missions, where the demand is for 


educated men of their own people for ministers, 


the opportunity will ever be before us to help 
these men to properly equip themselves for their 
work. The appeals which have been presented 
to the branches through the executive board 
since last October have all received more or 
less help, and only six are still standing upon the 
list, for which the only outside support comes 
from the Alliance. 

Since last October your corresponding secre- 
tary has travelled thousands of miles and 
addressed eighty-three societies, speaking at 
many places where there was yet no Alliance 
Branch. In her Western trip she several times 
found it necessary to speak twice at the regular 
service on Sunday, sometimes conducting it, as 
there was no minister, call the women together 
to form the Branch, and address the Sunday- 
school. It was not an uncommon thing to meet 
with the board of trustees of the church, but in 
every case she has deemed it a privilege te be 
thus put into closer touch with the work. It is 
not the prosperous church in a centre that needs 
our help, but the feeble and discouraged one; 
and every Alliance worker should be glad of 
such an opportunity. In the recent trip of your 
corresponding secretary and president to Chicago 
for the Western Conference meeting, we were 
able, on our way home, to visit some of the 
smaller and newer Branches; and all seemed 
most grateful for the fellowship. Especially 
interesting was the little society at Salem, Ohio; 
and our Sunday evening service there was most 
inspiring. We also went to Hobart, Ind., to 
meet the women of that old society; and I trust 
that we shall hear of the Branch at no distant 
day. 

‘i is the aim of the Alliance in every possible 
way to co-operate with the American Unitarian 
Association, and contributions have been made 
by the Branches to the Western and other local 
conferences, as well as to the parent organiza- 
tion. Many Branches also assist in the work of 
publication, by paying for and distributing the 
sermons of theirown ministers. It is especially 
interesting, and perhaps significant, that the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Branch has had application for 
Mr. Calthrop’s sermon, “Our Lord and his 
Name One,” from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association’s training school at Springfield, 
Mass., as they wish to use it as a text-book; and, 
in order to raise money for its republication, the 
Syracuse Post-office Mission Committee have 
issued a tasteful card, called “A Day’s Life,” by 
Mr. Calthrop, for sale to all interested. 

Of the collection of large photographs of emi- 
nent Unitarians sent to Japan by the American 
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Unitarian Association, fifteen have been given 
by Alliance Branches. 

No new Associate Branches have been formed 
during the year; but the six heretofore reperted 
have held regular meetings, and find that the 
“acquaintance and fellowship” for which they 
were organized have been greatly promoted. 

In closing this necessarily imperfect report, I 
trust that I have shown enongh of the results of 
Alliance work to make every Unitarian woman 
feel that she is not doing what she might for the 
faith that she holds dear unless she is herself an 
Alliance woman, working within our organiza- 
tion. The president of the American Unitarian 
Association paid a just tribute to our work, 
when he said: “ The Alliance has kept alive the 
optimism of our body.” “It has cultivated the 
religiousness of our body.” 

But still we all need more consecration, more 
steadfastness, more enthusiasm,— consecration to 
our highest ideals, steadfastness in our faith, 
and enthusiasm for our work. Enthusiasm 
must be our motive power, and without it we 
are in danger of depending too much upon our 
machinery. The co-operation—the working 
together for a common cause—is bringing about 
the fellowship so necessary to success. Let us 
demonstrate that ours is a /tving faith by more 
devoted service to all that makes for life. 

Because we believe in Unitarianism and what 
it represents, let us help on the cause of liberal 
religion, and take our place among those who 
have “lifted” in the world. As Channing said, 
so many years ago, ‘We all need to believe pro- 
foundly in what may be accomplished sow, 
within us and around us, by the help of 
Christianity and of God’s spirit.” Then may 
those who come after us see “the more abundant 
fruit and flowers of our liberal faith,” and the 
time be hastened when it will not only “be 
known by its professed disciples,” but all will 
understand its real character. 

Mary B. Davis, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Unitarian Historical Society. 


The second annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society was held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, at 10.30 A.M. President Edes 
called the meeting to order. After the reading 
of the records of the last meeting a nominating 
committee was appointed by the chair, consist- 
ing of Mr. G. Arthur Hilton, Miss S. A. Smith, 
Mr. Archibald M. Howe. This committee re- 
ported as officers for the ensuing year: president, 
Mr. H. H. Edes; vice-president, Mr. David B. 


Flint ; secretary, Rev. John C. Perkins; librarian, | | 


Rev. Louis C. Cornish ; treasurer, Mr. Henry G. 


Denny; additional directors, Rev. James De|| 


Normandie, D.D., Mr. Jonathan Smith,, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Mrs. Joshua Crane. 
These officers were elected. The librarian re- 
ported that about two hundred and fifty parish 
histories had been gathered into the library, and 
that others were being prepared. The secretary 
reported that one hundred and two persons had 
already joined the society, representing about 
sixty different churches. 

Mr. John J. May presented to the society an 
oil portrait of Rev. John Pierpont, and gave a 
most interesting sketch of his life and work. 
Dr. Eliot responded, and accepted the portrait 
for the society. 

Rey. C. W. Wendte then presented the manu- 
script of Dr. Channing’s fameus address on 


“War,” relating how it canie into his possession 
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through Dr. Channing’s son. 
it for the society. 

Prof. Thomas Garrique Masaryk of Prague 
University, Bohemia, a teacher of philosophy, 
gave an unusually valuable and _ instructive 
lecture upon the movements in Europe 
Known as “Los von Rom” movements. He 
really traced the progress and disclosed the 
present status of liberal religion in Europe. 
After Rev. C. W. Wendte had offered a 
resolution thanking Dr. Masaryk for his address, 
the meeting adjourned. 


i> 


Dr. Eliot received 


A Summer Mission. 


I am to spend the next four months here, and 
desire to acquaint the people, as far as may be, 
with some of the things which our Unitarian 
fellowship stands for. Through the Christian 
Register I desire to.ask the good friends of our 
cause who responded so generously to my former 
appeals to mail to me late and, if possible, some 
current numbers of the Register, and, if con- 
venient, back numbers of Every Other Sunday, 
and anything else that would be useful in mis- 
sionary work. Woodfin is only a very short 
walk from Crosbyside on the lake with its 
fine hotel and cottages where some two hundred 
guests are soon expected. Caldwell is just 
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with the newspaper tells you something 
to your profit. If your eye happens to fall 
on this announcement to-day on your way 
to the beach or country, read it through; 
for it will pay you. Our statement is that 
we can furnish and supply your summer 
cottage or summer hotel at less expense 
than any other house in New England. 
We carry a full and complete line of every- 
thing in house furnishings, such as: 
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across the lake, three-fourths of a mile distant. 
I should also like some printed sermons. Direct 
to me at Woodfin, Lake George, N.Y. 

Henry L. GLADDING. 


A Book Wanted. 


One of my Cheerful Letter correspondents 
has asked me for a “Bible Dictionary.” If any 
one has an old one to give away, please send me 
a card, addressed as below, and I will send post- 
age or the price of express carriage. Two or 
three correspondents are very anxious to obtain 
Mrs. Whitney’s “Sights and Insights.” (Miss) 
L. Freeman Clarke, Magnolia, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees held 
at Meadville, June 5, Rev. F. C. Southworth 
of Chicago’ was elected president to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation last year of 
Dr. George L. Cary. Mr. Southworth is now 
the secretary of the Western Conference. In 
his difficult tasks he has shown rare ability and 
discretion. While his many friends in the West 
will regret to see him taken from their fellow- 
ship, they will rejoice in the larger opportunities 
opening to him in the new office if he shall be 
moved to accept it. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The death of Dr. John Henry Barrows, presi- 
dent of Oberlin College, brings to mind one of 
his many good works. He was a man at the 
front, leading in progressive religious matters. 
I refer in this instance to “The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature.” In the Biblical 
World for March, Dr. Barrows gave quite an 
extended sketch of this ‘People’s Seminary.” 
This title was given to the Institute by Dr. 
Barrows, because it was intended to serve ina 
broad modern fashion the needs of all persons 
who wished a better understanding of the Bible. 
This movement was able to enlist in its service 
a striking array of theological talent. Profes- 
sors from all the leading colleges and universi- 
ties in the country formed the “Council of Sev- 
enty,” consisting of Biblical scholars who are 
leading, active teachers of the Bible in America. 
One sentence in Dr. Barrows’s article flashes a 
great deal of light on the whole subject: “While 
losing nothing of its power as a book ef religion, 
the Bible comes to be a book of history, a book 
of sociology, a book of literature.” ‘With this 
broad, inclusive idea the methods and objects 
of the Institute cannot but be of the best charac- 
ter. This Council of Seventy has made various 
reports, one bearing upon Sunday-school les- 
sons’ material issued by the various publishing 
houses in the country. It is true that the coun- 
cil declares that its position is “altogether evan- 
gelical”; but itis very plain that scholarship can- 
not be labelled in this way, especially modern 
scholarship. Truth bears no particular brand, 
but stands simply as truth. I believe that the 
substantial results of this splendid organization 
must be everywhere harmonious with unfettered 
progressive canons of study. 

Everywhere there are signs of awakening. 
The reference above to the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature points to one modern pro- 
gressive source, but the spirit is breaking out all 
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round. For instance, Dr. T. Allan Hoben of 
the University of Chicago has an article in Zhe 
Independent for May 29 on “Constructive 
Higher Criticism.” It is a frank full defence 
of the methods used in that movement. Dr. 
Hoben shrinks from no acknowledgment of the 
possible results. He stands by the higher criti- 
cism as in every way harmonious with real relig- 
ion, as well as with reason. He compares the 
competing methods of interpretation,—literal- 
ism, allegorism, mysticism, and degmatism. He 
puts them all aside as deficient. But the his- 
torical method of interpretation (higher criti- 
cism) is the true method. In conclusion he 
says: “As yet itis too early to say what will be 
the full outcome of Higher Criticism, for the 
work is by no means complete in the whole area 
of Biblical literature. But of this we may be 
certain, that the foundations are cleared for the 
erection of a simple and verified Christianity, 
and that the work of the future will be much 
less negative and far more constructive. Those 
whose faith is nothing more than a theolegical 
heirloom of a questionable source and shady 
pedigree have good cause to tremble. Those 
who believe that God cannot desert the devout 
and honest seeker after truth may rejoice in the 
certainty that the study of the Bible is moving 
not from bad to worse, but from good to better.” 
Concurrent with the above conspicuous ten- 
dency is our own Unitarian summer work at 
Manchester College, Oxford. The Sunday 
School Association will hold its summer ses- 
sions for Sunday-school teachers from July 4 to 
12, inclusive. I have referred to previous ses- 
sions with appreciation, and rejoice to record the 
continuance of these valuable sessions. There 
are various meetings with varied topics, but they 
all converge on the purpose of improving the 
teaching power of the Sunday-school. Such 
speakers as Principal James Drummond, W. E. 
Addis, J. Edwin Odgers, J. J. Wright, Ion 
Pritchard, W. G. Tarrant, S. H. Mellone, Miss 
Marian Pritchard, and others of similar stand- 
ing will take part. In the afternoons are “small 
conferences on activities connected with Sun- 
day-schools, Bands of Hope, Boys’ Brigades, 
Girls’ Clubs, Guilds, Provident Societies, and so 
forth.” EDWARD A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Franczs B. 
Krenz, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


The Isles of Shoals meetings are coming 
soon, and it is the earnest hope of the executive 
board that each union will send a delegate, that 
our young people may be well represented. 
Circulars, containing full particulars of rates 
and the programme for the week, have been 
sent to the secretaries of all unions in the vicin- 
ity. Any one desiring a circular may obtain one 
by sending word to the Unitarian Building. 

A most enthusiastic mass meeting was held 
at Christ Church, Dorchester, Sunday evening, 
June 1, with representatives from many neigh- 
boring unions. Many interesting speakers 
showed by their presence their interest in the 
work,—Reyv. Augustus P. Reccord, Rev. Will- 
iam W. Peck, Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. Edward Cummings, 
Rev, Charles E. St. John, and the pastor of the 
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church, Rev. George W. Solley. The young 
people showed their earnestness by a gift of one 
hundred dollars to the church. 

The annual public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, held in the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Wednesday evening, 
May 28, at half-past seven, was a splendid 
example of what our young people’s meetings 
are intended to be. The church was crowded 
by members of the union and their friends, all 
of whom caught the spirit of enthusiasm and 
earnestness for our work. The excellent sing- 
ing of the chorus—two selections, “Break forth 
into Joy,” Simper, and “By Babylen’s Wave,” 
Gounod—reflected great praise on the young 
people, and added to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing. The responsive service of the union and 
the hymn by the congregation were followed by 
an address of welcome from the retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. Percy A. Atherton, and a greeting 
from the Young People’s Christian Union, Tep- 
resented by Mr. C. Neal Barney. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MR. Percy A. 
ATHERTON, 


Fellow-members of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union and friends, we welcome you here 
on behalf of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, now meeting on its seventh anniversary. 
We welcome you here for the purpose of a dis- 
cussion of our hopes, our plans, for the coming 
year. 

I notice, in looking over the records of the 
early meetings of this erganization, that it was 
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the practice of those who were privileged to 
speak to you to undertake a defence of a young 
people’s religious organization in the Unitarian 
Church. It seems to me that after six years of 
achievement we are getting to a point where 
we need no longer defend our very existence. 
The results of the past, the possibilities of the 
future, will of themselves show the desirability 
of a young people’s society in a liberal church. 
You all know how this little organization origi- 
nated. It was founded in the desire to co-or- 
dinate the different societies of Unitarian young 
people that were then existing under several dif- 
ferent names. From a very small beginning it 
has grown steadily, until now one hundred and 
thirty-six societies are grouped together with 
a common purpose. 

Just as there is found throughout Unitarian 
churches considerable individuality, there will be 
found differences in our unions; but I believe 
it may truthfully be said that we are acting to- 
gether for a common purpose and working with 
a common interest. Let me outline to you what 
is being done. We regard our Young People’s 
Religious Union as primarily religious. We 
look upon it as a place where the young people 
of the Unitarian Church can learn what that 
church represents; can learn of our great 
thinkers, Parker and Channing and Gannett and 
Martineau; can learn what constitutes our 
faith, and be ready to defend it with cogent 
reasons. We believe that there exists through- 
out liberal churches the possibility of young 
men and young women growing up without un- 
derstanding specifically what this great church 
standsfor. And it is to meet this possibility 
that our society exists. Now there is a danger 
in young people attempting to deal with relig- 
ious problems,—that is, that there will be much 
indefiniteness and little tangible result; but we 
think we have met this difficulty, for we have 
always had at our disposal the advice and en- 
couragement of the leaders of our church. 

A society like this, if it is going to live, must 
be able to show two things. It must show that 
it has ideals; and then, if it is ever going to 
amount to anything, it must show the results of 
applying those ideals. It must prove that it 
has the energy of youth: it must show work 
from the very beginning; and something has 
been done in the way of outside work from the 
very outset. For four years substantial aid has 
been given to the Unitarian church in the col- 
lege town of Amherst, In the past year assist- 
ance has been given to the newly founded 
church at Dallas, Tex. In the coming year we 
are going to continue helping Dallas, and we 
are going to send out young people to outside 
churches to work in co-operation with the 
Unitarian field agents. This will mean help and 
encouragement to struggling churches: it will 
mean practical missionary work by the young 
people. I wonder if you have thought what 
these contributions for missionary work, coming 
as they do from the younger members of our 
churches, really mean. .The money we spend 
could be much more easily raised among a very 
few of the older people right here in the city of 
Boston. Instead of that, it comes in little bits 
from five thousand young people to whom giv- 
ing really mean something. It shows that a 
goodly number of young people are being 
brought to an appreciation of the need of giving 
to others; that they are having another interest 
come into their lives,—that is, an interest in giv- 
ing to the church. Twenty-five years from now, 
when the young people of to-day are the older 
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people of the church, this practice in systematic 
giving will show results. 

We seek substantial, tangible results of our 
young people’s work. We seek to carry out 
in work our ideals of truth and worship and 
service, and then we think the function of a 
young people’s organization in a liberal church 
will become even more apparent than it is to- 
day. ? 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the ministry.— Rev. Hedley A. 
Hall, having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; D. W. 
Morehouse, Secretary. 

Mr. Hall entered the seminary at Bangor, Me., 
in 1891 ; in 1895 took degree of D.D. from the 
Chicago Theological Seminary; was until 1898, 
for about five years, minister of the Congrega- 
tional church at Forest Glen, Ill.; now pastor 
of the Liberal Church at Mount Pleasant, Se- 
rena, Ill. 

Conferences. 


The Essex Unitarian Conference.—The 
Essex Unitarian Conference will be held at the 
First Unitarian Church, North Andover, Mass., 
Thursday, June 19. There will] be a meeting at 
9.30, with reports. At 10 Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie will give an address on “Hymns,” to be 
followed by discussion. The noon devotional 
service will be led by Rev. Thomas Robjent of 
Lawrence. After the intermission and collation, 
unfinished business will be taken up at 1.45; 
and at two o’clock Rev. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman of Glouces- 
ter, and Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington will 
speak in a symposium on the theme of interde- 
nominational fellowship. Discussion will fol- 
low. B.R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches.—The sum- 
mer meeting will be held on Wednesday, June 
18, with the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Society in Sharon, Rev. John C, Kimball, min- 
ister. The meeting will be called to order at 
11 o’clock A.M. ; and, after reports and necessary 
business, addresses will be given upon the 


general topic of the morning session: “The |. 


Purpose of the Norfolk Conference,” by Rev. 
L. R. Daniels of South Natick; “Its Present 
Opportunity,” Rev. F. W. Pratt of Wollaston; 
“Its Future Possibilities,” Rev. B. F. McDaniel. 
Discussion of the general topic to be opened 
by Rev. J. H. Applebee of West Roxbury, 
The conference collection will be followed by a 
brief devotional service led by Rev. W. W. 
Peck of Needham, assisted by the Sharon 
choir. Collation at 1 P.M. This will be a 
“boxlunch” meeting, the Sharon people pro- 
viding the tables and dishes, with coffee and 
strawberries and cream. Lunch-boxes will be 
received and checked by a committee until 
called for. The afternoon session will be 
opened at two o’clock with a praise service, con- 
ducted by Rev. W. S. Jones of Randolph, with 
a solo by Mrs. E. H. Aspinwall; roll-call of 
churches and new business. At 2.15 P.M. the 
session will be given to the charge of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, with Rev. J. H. 
Applebee presiding. A solo by Master John 
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Cadieux of Sharon will open the exercises. 
Addresses will be given by Mr. John N. Holmes 
on “The Young People’s Religious Union and 
the Church,” and by Mr. Albert W. Clark on 
“Our New Missionary Work.” Adjournment 
at 4.30. Full programmes to churches next 
Sunday. George M. Bodge, Westwood, secre- 


tary. 
Churches, 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames: An interesting service of con- 
secration was held Sunday, June 8, at 12.30 P.M., 
on the newly acquired land, corner of Peterboro 
and Jersey Streets, the proposed site of the new 
Church of the Disciples. The Sunday-school, 


Business Notices. 


See advertisement ‘‘Camp Chesterfield” in this paper. 
Recommended by Rev. Messrs, A. C. Nickerson, E.Q.S. 
Osgood, and T. D. Howard. 


Castine, Me.— They work well. 
creased 50 per cent.—C. H. Hooper. 
to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Attendance in- 
Address all orders 


Value of a Vaeation.—The value of a vacation can- 
not be overestimated ; and no time is better for a season of 
rest than when the mountains, forests, and fields are in 
their glory. Vermont is, perhaps, the ideal vacation spot ; 
and a new book describing the lakes and mountains and 
country resorts of the State, with 200 fine half-tone pictures, 
will settle the vacation problem for you at once. For 
copy of book, enclose 4c. in stamps for postage to T. H. 
Hanley, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont Railway, 306 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, “After all there is no place like 
Vermont in the summer time.”’ 


To Builders of Houses.— Every one who builds, 
buys, rents, or sells a house, will be interested in the 
announcement in our advertising columns to-day, headed 
“More Mantels.” There can be no doubt of the advan- 
tages of seeing this great mantel exhibition at the Paine 
Furniture warerooms before making any selection at other 
stores. Their stock is so large that it well warrants the 
inspection of every buyer. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Charlestown, 4th inst., by Rey. Alfred E, Mullett, 
William A. Connor and Josephine Forden. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 

Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 

Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 

and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 

Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


EDWARDS & WHOLLEY, 
BOOKBINDERS, 
Magazines, Pamphiets, Sermons, Law Books 
Bound and Rebound. 


Work neatly and promptly done, 
220 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, 


Teachers,Students,Ministers 
who are seeking employment during 


VACATION 


should write for information concerning the 
Home Delivery Service of 
THE PARMELEE LIBRARY 
N. E. Centre, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ECRETARY OR COMPANION TO A LADY 

at home or travelling. Position wanted for the 

summer by a Radcliffe Mrestisianl : competent, good reader, 

and willing to be useful; references. Address O. V. G., 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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with many of the older members of the church, 
united with spirit in a memory service familiar 
to all. The minister, Dr. Charles Gordon 
Ames, in a brief address eloquently impressed 
the lesson of the hour, showing how surely a 
few people in earnest, in a spirit of faith and 
faithfulness, can make sacred history that shall 
last forever. The voices of song and of prayer 
attracted the passers-by, who must have felt the 
thrilling spirit of the scene,—a group of people 
gathered in an open plain, under an open sky, 
pledging in high faith their loyalty to the church 
whose life is the sum of all the lives dedicated 
to its service. The presence of youth,so uncon- 
scious of the past and so easily hopeful of the 
future, lent its own sweet charm to the scene. 
The symbolism of such an occasion is beyond 
the power of words. The manifold hidden 
meanings, deeper than all thought, gave untold 
eloquence to the sacred hour. 

A fitting part of the service was a contribution 
to the James Freeman Clarke Memorial, the 
first gift-offering made on the new location. 
By coincidence the consecration of the new 
land took place upon June 8, the fourteenth 
anniversary of the death of Dr. Clarke. “Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.” His word, 
could it be spoken to-day, would surely be one 
of fatth and of cheer, bearing his oft-repeated 
reminder: “ Herein ismy Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit, so shall ye be my disciples.” 


The Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. McDan- 
iel; A beautiful scene was witnessed at the 
Barnard Memorial Sunday afternoon, June 8, 
when seven little children were baptized; and a 
bountiful supply of fine flowers sent in by kind 
friends in Newton, Jamaica Plain, and Dor- 
chester, made the old chapel radiant. Manya 
home in the district was beautified, and many 
sick, old, and shut-in people gladdened. 

Services were held on Boston Common on 
Sunday afternoon at five o’clock. They were 
conducted by Rev. W.S. Key, The subject 
for the afternoon was “The Unitarian Thought 
of Prayer,” and the speakers Rev. C. R. Eliot 
and Rev. John H. Applebee. Mr. Eliot dwelt 
upon the thought of prayer as communion with 
God and the strengthening of the spiritual life 
by such exercise. Mr. Applebee emphasized 
the power of prayer as a source of daily inspira- 
tion, and closed with the practical thought that 
all earnest work has in it the spirit of prayer. 
The speakers for next Sunday will be Rev. 
James Eells and Rev. Charles W. Wendte, who 
will speak upon “The Unitarian Thought of 
Evil.” 

Opening services were held at the new build- 
ing of Morgan Chapel, henceforth to be known 
as Morgan Memorial, on Sunday, June 8, in the 
morning and evening. Among the speakers 
were Rev. J. H. Mansfield, superintendent of 
the Boston Missionary and Church Extension 
Society, Mr. Courteney Guild, chairman of the 
Morgan Chapel Committee of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, president of 
the Benevolent Fraternity, and the pastor, Rev. 
E. J. Helms. 

Morgan Memorial is in every Sense a co- 
operative church. The new building, costing 
$50,000, is admirably adapted for its large and 
varied work. A large audience was present 
both morning and evening. The formal dedica- 
tion of the building will take place in the 
autumn. As is well known, this interesting 
work is carried on under the joint direction of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches (Unita- 
rian) and the Methodist Missionary Society. 
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Exeter, N.H.— Rev. Edward Green: The 
second Sunday in June was observed as children’s 
Sunday with a special service in the morning. 
The Sunday-school assisted in the singing. 
Mr. Green preached on “ Jesus’ Lesson from 
the Lily.” Four children were christened. 


Fresno, Cal.— The term of four Sundays 
for which Rev. George W. Stone was announced 
to speak in Fresno ends June 1. Mr. Stone’s 
mission has been successful thus far; and the 
first steps toward the organization of a Unita- 
rian society in Fresno have been taken, with 
a strong probability that it will be organized next 
fall, and a minister secured to fill its pulpit. 


Hackensack, NJ—Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, Jr.: On the bright afternoon of June 5 
the corner-stone of what promises to be a beau- 
tiful church edifice was laid by the Unitarian 
Congregational church. A large number of 
people gathered on the attractive site. Col. 
Snow, a prominent lawyer and president of the 
society, gave an instructive sketch of the society 
and the church enterprise thus far. Rev. Mr. 
Beane, who was lately installed to hold this pas- 
torate in connection with that ef Rutherford, 
read from the Bible and gave an admirable 
statement of the Unitarian cause and the pur- 
pose of this church; and Dr. Beane of New- 
buryport, Mass., made an address, and offered 
prayer. In the sealed box with other valuables 
were enclosed autograph lists of all the members 
and of all the witnesses present. The Hacken- 
sack Society, located in one of the finest old 
towns in America, is full of courage and deter- 
mination; and feels sure that its new enterprise 
will not burden it with long-continued indebted- 
ness. 

Hyde Park, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. W. H. Savage: Last Sunday, 
June 1, fifty-three persons were received into 
the fellowship of the First Unitarian Society. 
About one-half the number were people of 
mature years, the other half being young men 
and young women from the Sunday-school. A 
new ritual for the reception of members, re- 
cently prepared by Mr. Savage, was used; and 
the service was one of much interest and im- 
pressiveness. 


Montclair, N.J.—Rev. A. H. Grant has 
resigned the pastorate here to accept an edito- 
rial appointment. Unity Church, which will 
celebrate its fifth birthday next October, has 
nearly one hundred members, about seventy-five 
persons having joined during the four years 
of the present pastorate. . From the start the 
church has paid its own way without entertain- 
ments and without indebtedness, has a building 
fund of nearly $1,500, and will probably soon 
take the initial steps toward securing a perma- 
nent home. 

Seattle, Wash.—A summer calendar has 
just been issued by the Unitarian church, an- 
nouncing the topics of Rev. W. D. Simonds’s 
sermons for June and July, as follows: June rs, 
Biographical Address,—“Frederick Douglass. 
Christianity that includes the Negro.” June 22, 
“Martyrdom of Men of Science.” June 29, “Old 
Creeds and New Truth.” “The Irrepressible 
Conflict.” July 6, “The Price of Liberty.” “He 
who enslaves another is himself a slave.” 
July 13, Biographical Address,—“The Patient 
Lives of the Poor.” July 21, “Christianity and 
the Fine Arts.” July 28, “Man and the Ministry 
of Nature.” 


Union City, Pa.—The annual business 
meeting of the Unity Society of Union City, 
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Pa., was held June 2, at which time the old so- 
ciety was revived and new officers elected. 
Four new members were added to the list, and 
received into the church by Rev. Leon A. Har- 
vey, pastor pro tem. The treasurer showed a 
good report, having over $1,000 in the treasury. 
The society has no church, but meets in a hall. 
It is the first business meeting for nearly five 
years. For the past two years interest has been 
kept up by a few of the members, who met 
Sunday afternoons, and held a service, using 
the printed sermons of Rev. M. J. Savage, Rev. 
John W. Chadwick, and others. Since Novem- 
ber, 1901, when we were discovered by Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey of Erie, he has preached for 
us once a month, and since Feb. 26, 1902, has 


Church and Sunday School 


Collections Doubled 


Ask Particulars, Johnson Duplex Ce., 
. South 14th St., Richmond, Va. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1901-1902 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘* Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


i. Our Dead President. 

2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

3. Good Government for the City. 

4. Another Year. 

5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 

6. What the Church can do for the World. 

7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 

9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [Morning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rey. Robert — 
20. Fathers and Sons. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 
24. [Marthas and Marys. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
26. ake, Semmens on the Mount. (By Rev. Robert 
‘ollyer- 
27. The Abolition of Death. (An Easter Sermon.) 
28. Church Membership. 
Series ““To Young Men and Women.” 
8. i. What Life is For. 
10. fl. Education for Life. 
12. lL tae 
16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
17. _Y¥. What to Read, and Why. 
18. VI. The Place of Religion in Life. 


Series on “Relations of Men and Women.’’ 
19. I. Man and Woman. 
21. Il. Love and Marriage. 
22. Ill. Parent and Child. 
23. IV. Home and Society, 
25. VY. The Ethics of Divorce. 
29. VI. The Growing Independence of Women. 


30. ‘‘The Portrait of a Good Wife.’’ (By Rev. 
Rebert Collyer.) 

31. Spring in Nature and in Human Life. 

32. ey that be with Us. 

33. Sympathy. 

34 ‘The Overplus of Blossom.’’ 
Collyer.) 

35. Seeking Comfort. 

36. The Glory of the Nation. 

37. Bearing One Another’s Burdens. 


(By Rev. Robert 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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been re-enforced by Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of 
Meadville, who has also given us one sermon 
a month, making it possible for us to have fort- 
nightly services, 


Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe. 


It is a grateful task to recall the memories of 
this excellent and..variously useful woman. 
Few lives have been fuller of worthy interests 
and generous activities, few so full of high as- 
pirations and wide sympathies wrought into 
kindly and helpful deeds. Frail as her latest 
quiet years have seemed, they have yet been 
active and almost strenuous in following out 
the ideals that have made her whole life beauti- 
ful and serviceful in a rare degree. Her home 
was a centre of kindly services and charitable 
plans. No good enterprise was without her 
warm interest and her helping hand. Often 
such enterprises had their initiative in her 
thoughtful soggeation and ready efficiency. The 
agencies of education, social culture, wise re- 
form, found in her an earnest and steadfast 
helper, Her means and her influence by voice 


and pen were unobtrusively but freely given’ 


wherever she saw opportunity of real help. 

One cannot think of Mrs. Lewe without re- 
calling that radiant and devoted life with which 
her earlier course was most closely united. Dr. 
Bellows said at Charles Lowe's funeral twenty- 
eight years ago that our ministry had sustained 
no aoe loss since the death of Henry Ware 
and Ephraim Peabody. And certainly, whether 
we recall the affectionate and reverent remem- 
brance in which his several brief pastorates 
are still held or the genial energy with which 
he helped to bring about the renascence of the 
Unitarian body at the close of the Civil War, 
or remember the devotedness with which he 
laid the last flickering remnants of his strength 
at the altar of his faith, we all who knew him 
are forever better and stronger in the influence 
of his rarely consecrated life. 

In all of this arduous work Mrs. Lewe was 
her husband’s helper and counsellor, and in the 
years of his failing life his strong support. She 
shared his ideals, and came to havea part in all 
his plans and enterprises. And, when his life 
was cut off in mid-course, it was not strange 
that she should find comfort and joy in the in- 
terests he lived to serve. How heartily she 
worked on in his spirit and how loyally she 
kept these ideals to the last, one may be per- 
mitted to witness who was privileged to be the 
friend of both, and to have some part in the 
work that both were earnest to fulfil. 

But Mrs. Lowe had also her own special 
interests and ideals, and from her early years 
was active to fulfil them. Perhaps her first 
ambition was to be a poet, but her stronger as- 
piration to serve the world’s best causes came 
soon to employ mainly her thought and her 
pen. So she came to fulfil Milton’s great say- 
ing. that one who would be a poet must make 
his life a true poem. Mrs. Lowe certainly 
turned her literary faculty, as her life, to the 
service of the practical harmonies of good 
neighborhood and Christian civilization. She 
had more than most women or men a public 
mind, interested in the broad issues of so- 
ciety and government. ; 

If any are still so belated as to believe 
that larger opportunity for woman endangers 
the security and well-being of the fireside, 
Mrs. Lowe’s example may be commended to 
them as a signal refutation of their fears. Few 
have been more painstaking in the details of 
household duty. No mother that I have known 
has made her children’s interests more thor- 
oughly her own or admitted them more com- 
pletely to the companionship of her time and 
thought. It would seem that, through sharing 
their joys and burdens, she found means to 
lift them to have part in her higher interests 
and ideals. 4 

This is their legacy henceforward; and we 
share their happy memories of her beautiful 
life as we say, Farewell in God! 

H. H. BARBER. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 
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MANTELS. 


Ten years ago we used to begin a Wood 


No need for that now! 
nowadays has an open fireplace in each room. 
Tenants demand it! 
you want to build, rent, or sell a house, you must 
install open fires; and that means the purchase 
of wood mantels. 


Mantel advertisement with a plea for open fires. 


Every house built 


Fashion approves it. If 


1s 
We saw it allcoming when, a dozen years 


ago, we started the largest mantel warerooms in 


the city. To-day we do a mantel business from 
six to ten times as large as any other furniture 
house. 


We show over 100 styles, fully erected. We 
make immediate deliveries of all popular patterns in any one of five woods. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


THE MIRAGLES AND MYTHS OF) Register 


THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street, - = - Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr, Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 


1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality. 
3. The Double Harvest. 

4. The Man-like God. 

5. Practical Ideals. 

6. The New Womanhood, 
7. Judas Iscariot. 

8. The Hallowed Name. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a72 Congress Street - - - Boston 


. THE CONGREGATIONAL METHOD: 


. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its 


. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. 


. Or MakincG One’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. 


. THE BREATH oF LIFE. 


. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FuTUuRE. 


. A Workine Tueory in Eruics. 


Tract Series. 


My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

h How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.50 per hundred. 
By Rev. William I. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
By Rev. 


$1.00 per hundred. 


Lawrance. 


William C. Gannett. 


. THE JupGmMENT: The True Doctrine of the 


ine yment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

LipgRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVB-POWER. 


By Rey. E. A. Harton. $1.00 per hundred. 


. JoserpH PriestLey: The Old Unitarianism and 


the New. By 
per hundred. F 
Wuat O’ctock 1s 1T IN Reticion? By Rey. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
A Sout witH Four Winpows Oren. By Rey. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 


. How WE HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 


Goop Sermons. By 
Clarke, D.D. 

Four SERMONS ON REVIVALS. 
Crothers, 
6 cents. 


Rev. James Freeman 
50 cents per hundred. 

By Rev. S. M. 
$3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 


. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred. 
By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 40 cents per 


undred, 


By Rev. J.H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue Curistian UNITARIAN Postrion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furmess. $1.co per hundred. 

SHORT AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

Tue SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Boop or CuHrist.. By 
eee James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by- 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


Heart-Beats. 


2%2 Congress Street, Boston. 


A Book of Meditations. 


By Prorap CHUNDER MozoompaR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 


Author. 


Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 


gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


“A Virginia judge gave a man a year for 
stealing a straw hat,” remarked the book-keeper. 
“That’s nothing,” chimed in the clerk. “A man 


in Wisconsin got five years for taking an um-| LIABILI 


brella one day in a sudden rain-storm.” ‘I 
thought that was justifiable larceny.” “Ordi- 
narily, yes; but this umbrella was the court’s.” 
Exchange. 


A sight-seer in Washington questions a sena- 
tor: “How about those three statues that are all 
bunched up together at 16th and Massachusetts 
Avenue? I could recognize Webster and Scott; 
but who in thunder was the queer chap in the 
green clothes?” “Oh, the Hahnemann statue, 
you mean?” “Yes, they told me it was a Hanna 
man; but who?” This is a true story.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


An old lady in one of the parishes of Peter 
Cartwright, an early Methodist pioneer, often 
annoyed him by being more noisy than pious 
and by often going off on a high key. In a 
class-meeting one day, when her soul was filled 
with ecstatic emotions, she rapturously cried 
out, “If I had one more feather in the wing of 
my faith, I would fly away and be at rest.” 
“Stick in the other feather, Lord,” interjected 
Cartwright, “and let her go!”—Selected. 


When Mr. Zangwill visited Washington, a 
guide took him to the Senate gallery. “There,” 
said the guide, “sits Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge.” “What,” exclaimed the novelist, 
“Henry Cabot Lodge, the celebrated writer and 
historian!” “No, siree,” replied the guide, 
loftily. “That is the Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Senator from the State 
of Massachusetts.” —Saturday Evening Post. 


From examination questions.—‘Reverbera- 
tion, is when it is made again into a verb.” 
“The equator is a menagerie lion running 
around between the North and South Pole.” 
“Ingenious, a stupid person, from zz, not, and 
genious, a smart person.” “The early Briton 
wore a skin, he tied it at the waist. He wore 
legions on his legs. He has eyes of a blue 
shade which plainly showed his semi-civilaza- 
tion. He wore on his feet mocassions or scan- 
dals.”— Worla’s Work. 


A friend of Gen. Young, recently appointed 
president of the new war college in Washing- 
ton, visited native schools in the Philippines, 
and found the geographies were grotesquely 
misleading. Spain, for example, was shown to 
include most of Europe. The gentleman asked 
the children how many continents there are on 
the globe. A score of little hands responded ; 
and a child replied, “There is only one conti- 
nent.” “Only one?” repeated the visitor. “And 
what is it?” “The United States of America,” 
was the reply.—Selected. 


When the magistrate ordered the admittance 
of a voluntary witness, a young man walked 
toward him. ‘What is your name?” “My 
name?” he asked doubtfully. “Yes, that’s 
what I said.” “John Milton.” “Where do you 
live?? “Iam Col. Brown’s waiter.” “Do 
you know the prisoner at the bar?” The wit- 
ness turned, and then said: “I wonder what 
you're driving at, judge. I really do.” Every- 
body laughed, and the gavel sounded. “You 
should be fined for contempt of court,” said 
the judge. “Now take the oath, and tell what 
you know.” After the oath was administered, 
the witness collected himself, and said: “Judge, 
Mr. Brown wants you to come up to dinner to- 
morrow to play golf. He is goin’ a-hunting and 
wants you to go, too.” The court adjourned for 
two days.— Selected. 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190teesceescoreceeseecesses $30,924,072.41 
TNT MOC ay 27,881,474.14 


$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, oreiary : 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building 
BEACON ST. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


—————SS 
IN SCREW SERVICE. 


~ FAST T 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Commonwealth (Special Coronation Sailing).. June 16 


Merion (new)..... Junez2s New Engiand....July2 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Peng, 


TheWorld Famous 


MENEELY & CO. marys 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab, by And. Meneely, 1826. 


UCK HILL FALLS—Summer settlement in the 
Pocono Mts., Pa. For Friends and Friendly 
Cottages. 


people. Inn and Beautiful views, fine ai 
pure water, primeval forest. 

rhododendrons. __ Laurel blooms in 6th Mo. (June), 
Booklet, Buck Hirt Facts Co., Cresco, Pa. 
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Educational. 
Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

16th year. Prepares for any college. Gen- 
era] course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution, 
Gymnasium, Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
June 26-27, SEPTEMBER 9-10, For circulars address 

ALBERT G. Boypen, Principal. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL && 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D: 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls Also called 
Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 
requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
efa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY,, 
Worcester, Mass. 47th year. Healthful location. Gener- 
ous table. Preparation for college, scientific, or business life. 
Newly equipped laboratories. Athleticfield. Small classes. 
The Rt. Rey. ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D., Visitor. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Rock “sc 


Boys 
at Wellesley Hills, 


| RIDGE Massachusetts zl 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 


Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Meadville Theological School. 


Founded 1844. New endowments. No doctrinal tests. 

odern programme, Ample equipment. Thorough 
training for college graduates. Special provision for 
others. Send for catalogue to 


President G. L. CARY, Meadville, Pa. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL Y®5%,NEY7" 


MASS. 


Metropolitan advantages of 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mtepolitan advantages of 


tors, 1336 Students from 90 Universities, 18 Foreign 
countries, and from 3% Americam States and Terri- 
tories. WILLIAM F, WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 


d free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of 


Boston. Nearly two SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


hundred students. _ Fifty-fifth Year opens September 7. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 
For College Graduates one 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY hundred Scholarships of 


$25 each. Located close to 
the Courts. Four hundred SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October r. 
S. C. BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


favored in the entrance 


clinical and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


facilities. Opens October 2. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Five hundred students 


’ in attendance. Elective 
courses in great 


variety, Admis) COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
the collegiate degrees. Opens September 18, Address 
Dean, W. E, HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset Street. 


examination. Exceptional 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY PStosonbical, and literary 


courses, 


Farm attached. Acres a Sie For Goilene GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


raduates only. Opens September 18, Address 
ean, B. P,. BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. £58 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON... 


